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AST MONTH the pages of the JOURNAL told of two 

Toc H Festivals being held at the same time, for 
while on April 23-24 our own Festival in London was in full 
swing, on the other side of the world, Australian members 
were also holding their Festival and Conference in Adelaide 
and at the Toc H Area Camp at Victor Harbour, some fifty 
miles away. Under the title “Report and Resolution 
readers were given JOHN WALTON’s account of an eventful 
week having for its theme “Australia—a Democracy In search 
of God?” 


Since then, the 1955 Annual General Meeting of the Central 
Council has taken place. and alongside a report of the pro- 
ceedings we are also very glad to print in this number a 
summing-up of the Australian Conference written by LESLIE 
Le Maitre (‘Lemon’), a former staff member in England and 
until recently the Area Secretary for Western Australia. 


The title “Boomerang News Service” is a particularly apt 
one, for both of the Australian contributions were extracted 
under promise of repayment with a potted account of the 
London Festival for The Link, the journal of Toc H, 
Australia. This was duly sent off by air-mail immediately 
following our Festival and, if it has survived editorial 
scrutiny, should be appearing in the current number of our 
esteemed contemporary. 


The necessarily abridge account of the Central Council 
Meeting provides readers with some indication of the high 
level reached in thought and speech, especially during the dis- 
cussion on the Forward Report. The absence of resolutions 
also indicates a change of emphasis. differing from some post- 
war meetings, when Councillors were prone to ask the 
question “Why don’t ‘they’ do something?” This has now 
given place to the growing conviction that it is for the 
Councillors themselves to take the initiative, and this year’s 
Council Meeting way well prove to be a turning-point in the 
development of Toc H. 
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A ‘Factory’ of their own 


by PETER SPOONER 


A number of firms have successfully found employment 
for the “older worker' and this article, reproduced by 
courtesy of the Editor of “Business”, the Journal of 
Management in Industry, tells how the Crittall Manufac- 
turing Co. have tackled the problem by establishing 
a 65 Club in which retired employees can undertake 
light productive work under congenial conditions. 


T= SCHEME, known as “Crittall’s 65 Club,” has 
now emerged from the experimental stage, and 
will almost certainly become a permanent feature of the 
organisation. The use of the word ‘club’ is important: it 
reflects the spirit in which the company have approached this 
venture. Crittall make steel windows, doors, and other struc- 
tural components, and employ more than 3,000 workers at 
four factories in and around Braintree, Essex. Under their 
superannuation scheme, all employees retire at sixty-five; the 
company feel that it is unfair to expect over-sixty-fives to 
work at the same pace as younger men, or to ask ageing 
skilled workers to accept less responsible jobs in the familiar 
sutroundings of the factory. 


Active interest 


At the same time, Crittall take an active interest in the 
welfare of all ex-employees. They appreciate that the 
shock of being completely cut off from their work has a dis- 
turbing effect on most men who retire at this age. They 
believe, moreover, that financial considerations are less 
important in such cases than the sudden Joss of incentive and 
companionship. This outlook and this belief have shaped the 
new scheme. Its principal features are: 


The club is self-contained. Its headquarters are some 
distance from the main factory, and although the men are 
employed on productive work (psychologically, this is 
important) the club is not “competing” with other depart- 
ments; indeed, it tackles only jobs which would otherwise be 
contracted-out or regarded as uneconomic. For this reason, 
it is divorced from the main administrative system—and, so 
far as possible, from the usual factory overhead expenses. 
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Attendance is voluntary. There are no “official” starting 
and finishing times. The worker's day is divided into morning 
and afternoon periods of approximately 34 hours, and the men i 
are paid a standard wage of 10s. per period. When they join | 
the club, they agree to work from two to ten periods a week. 

Supervision is informal. The men are expected to organise 
their own work and to “pull their weight” as a team. The only 
link with the company proper is through the personnel divis- 
ional staff. 

Crittall began to plan this scheme at the end of 1953— 
about six months before it was actually introduced. During 
the preliminary stage they consulted the trade unions (who 
wholeheartedly support the scheme) and checked their plans 
with the Factory Department, the Ministry of Labour, the 
Ministry of Pensions and the Inland Revenue, none of which 
raised objections, "Their task was lightened by the fact that a 
retired employees’ association was already active: its commit- 
tee. which meets regularly to arrange social functions, was 
able to assess the men’s response to the scheme and to offer 
valuable advice. Through this medium, details were circu- 
lated to all retired workers who still lived in the Braintree 
area. Existing employees were brought into the picture by 
their representative council, which discussed the proposals at 

> several of its meetings. 
The response 

The immediate response was even more encouraging than 
the company had anticipated. At present the club is used by 
about sixty-five men, who represent nearly 70 per cent. of the 
retired employees who live within a reasonable distance and 
are physically fit. 

Their average weekly attendance is four periods. Few men 
between the ages of sixty-five and seventy wish to upset their 
old-age pension gualification by earning more than 40s. a 
week; the company find, moreover, that men in their seven- 
ties have almost invariably developed other interests which | 
help to provide a sense of sufficiency and counteract boredom. 

The club occupies a modern dwelling-house (formerly the 
home of a senior executive) in the garden village of Silver End, | 
which Crittall themselves built about twenty-five years ago. 
This is large enough to provide working accommodation for 
at least thirty men at one time. On the ground floor are an 
office, a machine-room (including metal-working benches) 
and a woodworking section: the kitchen is set aside for odd 
jobs. Upstairs is a simply-furnished clubroom.. Outbuildings 
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are used as stores. and also accommodate gas-welding equip- 
ment and a small furnace. Converting these premises into 
workshops was a relatively inexpensive task. The men 


themselves put down a Concrete floor in the machine room 
and made some of the ancillary equipment. A retired elec- 
trical engineer was responsible for the wiring installations. 


eas e EEE, : 
Paid at a standard rate of 10s. a session, retired factory and office workers 
tackle a variety of useful jobs in the machine shop 


Machines were supplied, in most cases, from the company's 
stock and were installed by the chief engineer's department. 
They include a power-press, drill, lathe, grinder, milling 
machine, sheet-metal guillotine and bender. Soon to be 
installed in the woodworking section are a rip-saw and an 
electric planer. 

This eguipment enables the club to produce a Wide range 
of work, much of which is used in the company's factories and 
offices. The aim is to cater for all tastes and all abilities: to 
mix constructional jobs with simple routine tasks which can 
be performed without strain by elderly unskilled men. 

In the early days of the scheme, finding suitable work for 
the club was one of the main problems. But a painstaking 
investigation—enthusiastically supported by all members of 
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the management—soon disclosed a surprisingly large number 
of jobs which could be undertaken under these conditions. 

A typical example is the reclamation of brass “knuckles” 
from window-fittings which were made principally of steel at 
the time when materials were restricted. After being removed, 
stripped and re-drilled, the knuckles are returned to the 
factory and incorporated in new all-brass fittings; as such, 
their value is much greater than their potential value as scrap. 
Another simple job is the reclamation of weighbridge tickets 
by cancelling the used side and re-numbering the other. 


The Club’s activities 

Although complicated jobs are avoided, not all work is 
as simple as this. Broadly, the club's activities can be divided 
into three categories: 

1.—Making such items as metal containers and trolleys, 
office cupboards and shelves, duck-boards and benches. 

2.—Repairing office and recreational club furniture, cycle 
racks, etc. 

3.—Reclaiming materials: for example, sorting odd fittings 
into brass and steel scrap, recovering screws, nuts and washers 
from mixed scrap, recovering timber from unwanted or 
damaged crates, and cutting down surplus rivets into shorter 
sizes. | 

During the summer a number of men will be employed in 
the company's sports grounds. In warm weather carpentry 
and other jobs are taken into the open, thus providing 
additional space inside the club's premises. 

The company's safety officer plays an important part in 
finding suitable work. He is in an excellent position to do | 

| 
| 


SS eee 


this, as his normal duties regularly bring him into contact with 
all departments of the four factories. Ever since the scheme 
began he has been looking around for jobs which can be 
tackled satisfactorily—and in most cases profitably—by the 
club; and it is a measure of his success that many depart- 
mental managers and supervisors now put forward suggestions 
on their own initiative. 

Overall administration of the scheme is handled by the 
personnel division. The welfare officer interviews ail ex- 
employees who wish to participate (occasionally he seeks the 
medical officer’s advice) and makes the preliminary arrange- 
ments. Essential records, covering the payment of wages and | 
the use of materials in the club, are passed to the appropriate 
departments of the company through the personnel manager. | 
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On-the-spot administration is undertaken by the club’s 
warden, a seventy-two-year-old retired product inspector, He 
is responsible for seeing that the men's attendances are spread 
evenly over the week, avoiding congestion in any section. He 
also maintains simple attendance and work records, and super- 
vises the allocation of jobs to individuals. In this Tespect he 
is helped by informally-chosen “seniors” in each section. | 

The warden is authorised to requisition materials from the | 
company's stores. Light deliveries and despatches are handled | 
by a service van driven by the night nurse, who makes routine i 
calls on all factories. Heavy goods are moved by the com- | 

| 
| 
| 


pany's transport service. 


Roth production and repair work is undertaken by the 
woodwarking section 


“Free” supplies of tea, biscuits and other light refreshments 
are obtained from one of the factory's canteens. Some men 
like to bring their lunch, and cooking facilities have been | 
made available in the club. Overalls are issued to all men. | 
Wages are paid monthly. An attendance summary is passed 
to the accounts department, which makes up the men's pay- { 
packets and returns them to the club for distribution by the 
warden. Travelling expenses are paid by the company to | 
men who do not live in Silver End. An important feature of | 
the scheme is that it is open to all ex-employees, including | 
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office staff. irrespective of their position before retirement. 

Since Crittall's scheme is undoubtedly one of the most 
ambitious of its kind, the results which have been achieved z 
during the preliminary stages are particularly encouraging. In 
terms of labour and materials, much of the club’s work is 
distinctly profitable; moreover, the members undertake many 
jobs which would otherwise be neglected or contracted-out at 
considerably greater cost to the company. There is reason to 
believe that, within its own framework the club will eventu- 
ally be regarded as self-supporting. This, however, is not a 
primary objective. The company’s purpose in starting the 
scheme was to alleviate the boredom and loneliness which 
afflict many workers who retire while they are still relatively ) 
active. One ex-employee sums up the scheme’s real achieve- 
ments when he says: “It's easy for a man to go downhill when 
he’s nothing to do. Coming to the club four times a week 
keeps me on my toes—and the extra money pays for hobbies A 
and other interests in my free time.” 


J The New Undernourished 
by ALEC CHURCHER 


Wrimary POVERTY, we are told, has been almost | 
IL abolished by the Welfare State. Children 
generally speaking, are no longer undernourished although 
too often feckless parents and ill-planned spending may result 
in some children still lacking some of the basic necessities for 
physical good health. But poverty of mind and of spirit 
remain. How tragically some youngsters still suffer from this | 
new kind of malnutrition is made almost terrifyingly clear by 
Margareta Berger-Hamerschlag in her book “Journey into a | 
Fog” (Victor Gollancz Ltd. 18s. 64.). : 

In this book, which is at once depressing and stimulating, j 
the author vividly describes her experiences as a visiting | 
art-instructor to a large mixed club in London—a club 
which, she explains, is a composite picture of several clubs, 
run both by the local education authority and by private enter- 
prise, in which she has worked. The general and overwhelming 
impression the book conveys is one of guite appalling listless- 
ness and apathy not only in respect to the subject which she 
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A jive session—‘‘the Bacchic feast of the joyless". One of the vivid drawings 
with which the author illustrates “Journey into a Fog” 


tried so valiantly to teach, but towards almost everything. 
There is no zest for life. Nothing interests anybody. “Religion 
doesn’t exist for them, neither in the Church sense nor in the 
wider one . . . The Club youth is totally uninterested in 
politics. They have never come across literature. Art is to 
them magazine covers and advertisements . . . Sex is some- 
thing sinister and shameful, yet irresistible . . . They look 
into the world out of darkened windows, in apathy, in resigna- 
tion, or in a hopeless contempt.” 
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Even in the jive sessions at the Club’s dances—the best 
patronised of its activities—there is “not the slightest trace 
of gaiety”. It is the “Bacchic feast of the joyless”. 

The book may well produce outbursts of indignant contra- 

diction from club leaders and youth workers accustomed to 
more responsive groups of boys and girls in their own organi- 
sations. It should serve to remind all of us of the dim grey 
hinterlands of our large industrial towns upon which few 
of our youth organisations are able to make much impres- 
sion. The boys and girls here described belong for the most 
part to the “unclubbables” whose haunts are the milk bar 
and the amusement arcade and who rarely darken the doors 
of our clubs for very long. They are on the fringe of the fringe À 
of the club world which eddies around the small core of 
socially-minded youngsters which are its mainstay. In this 
hinterland of negativeness the seeds of delinquency flourish. 
Where physical hunger once drove youngsters to thieving, } 
mental and spiritual hunger now drive them to lawlessness 
and sometimes to thuggery. It is the rebellion of the joyless 
and unhappy against the contented. 

Why? What has gone wrong? Let it be remembered, first 
of all, that many of these youngsters spent the first and forma- 
tive parts of their lives in damp and crowded air-raid shelters 
or bedded down on the platforms of tube stations or separated 
from their families by evacuation. Their schooling, if not 
interrupted was, and still is, handicapped by a shortage of 
good teachers and inadequate school premises. These boys 
and girls are war casualties, as tragic as any others. j 

Yet even so can our educational system be entirely acguitted N 
of responsibility? It has been said that if a school has been 
unable by the time a child leaves to provide him with some- 
thing he wants to do, as distinct from what he must do to 
earn a living, it has been a failure. By this criterion many of 
our schools, whatever the cause, have failed and are, I think, 
still failing. Perhaps it is not their fault, for we still spend 
6s. 5d. on defence for every 1s. 4d. we spare for education. 

The mechanisation of leisure and pleasure has also, of 
course, contributed immeasurably to this atrophy of creative j 
imagination. A hundred years ago the slum child knew wealth | 
and splendour only from the glimpse of a carriage passing by. | 
Today children escape from a drab reality into the shadow 
world of the cinema or TV screen and have learnt to accept 
the second-hand and second-rate as artificial substitutes for | 
the real. The Welfare State too. despite the immense material 
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benefits it has brought, has tended to accentuate this attitude 
of passivity. 

But scapegoats are always easy to find. The truth is that 
these boys and girls, because they are our brothers and sisters 
in God's family, are our responsibility and we have allowed 
these things to happen to them. Beneath a crust of toughness 
they are unhappy, lonely and afraid, 

What can we do? Well, to begin with we can stop tying 
such tags as “Teddy Boys” round their necks: we can stop 
believing that mental and spiritual poverty can be cured 
(though its effects may have to be checked) by repression. 
Physical undernourishment can be treated by physical means 
and in the old days the consciences of the rich could be eased 
by philanthropy and cheque-signing. For us, today, there is 
no such easy escape from our responsibilities. The new under- 
nourished need the food of friendship. They need to meet and 
know men and women who love life, who believe in human 
beings. 

But how are we to find a point of contact? Here indeed is 
the crux of the problem. It is a tough one, but, if we have a 
real pain in the mind about things, it must be tackled. Here 
and there it is being tackled. Old ideas about youth work 
may have to be abandoned; already a few imaginative and 
adventurous experiments are in operation. 

But the solution lies ultimately not in new techniques but in 
new attitudes of mind. If our youth leaders fail they will fail 
not in the main for lack of money and equipment but for lack 
of more men and women to pioneer new adventures in friend- 
ship for no other reason than that they want to be friends. It 
is no use sitting in our churches or our youth clubs and wait- 
ing; it means—or ought to mean,—for more and more of us. 
a journey into a fog. 


See the country with British Transport travel films 57 
They will give you a first-rate show ry 
and some holiday hints as well! O 
Write for catalogue listing over B 


100 films of travel and transport subjects, 


All are available on free loan from Films Officer 


British Transport Commission + 25 Savile Row London Wi ~— 
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Boomerang News Service: By Air Mail 


“A DEMOCRACY IN SEARCH OF 60D?” 


by L. LE MAITRE 


Last month we printed John Walton's account 

of the Festival and Conference held by Too H 
Australia from April 23-May 1. Now comes 

this welcome summing-up by Leslie Le Maitre 
('Lemon'), until recently Area Secretary 

for Western Australia. A 


HE FESTIVAL began at Scots Church and to be there 
T and to see, without speaking to, many a face that 
one had not seen for years, was a complete inspiration in A 
itself. Chaps came in and said to me “Oh, there's old so-and- 
so” and with the recognition came, immediately, the thought 
of something good about him—and even occasionally about 
j “her”. Even a chap like Bob Telfer gave me a feeling of 
> goodness, despite the fact that he. Theo and other scoundrels, 
one night many years ago, threw me out of an open window 
clad only in my underpants and I had to move down the road 
at incredible speed to regain entry by the front door. But it 
was the good in man. every man, as he entered the church 
which re-acted upon me. And so we sang, confessed and 
prayed our entry into this Festival and Conference. During 
his sermon, the Rev. Brian Macdonald bade us be on the 
look-out because “every one of you, this week, may hear God 
telling you of some specific thing that He wants you to do” 
and that “ your personal response to Him would make the 
| difference between ‘something’ or ‘nothing’ ”. 


| Lesson for every Branch 


| The Vice-Chancellor of the University certainly gave me a 
headache as your up-summer. His job—as with all the 
speakers, was to “present the case” not necessarily to give the 
answers and that is why we have heard so many times the cry 
“What can I take back to my Branch?” My personal opinion 
is that the speakers would be humble enough to say. as some 
indeed did say, that they themselves would be unable to 
answer the questions they posed. This may not be satisfactory 
to the man who would like to say to his Branch “Here are 
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the questions, here are the answers,” but it must surely be far 
more worthwhile and far more exciting to be told “This is the 


. problem, Toc H, by its very mixture of men, has got to live 


the answer.” And here is a lesson for every Branch that I 
have met; we dealt with it in Perth last year, we see the need 
for it this year. Please make a note of it, please challenge 
your Branch with it, please be ready at next Conference to say 
that we are now prepared, we have the right men, to make the 
adventure of living this thing out. I refer to mixture in 
Branches. 
Living experience 

If, as I believe, the answer to the problems at which we 
have looked this week can only be met by teams of men eager 
to make the experiment by actual living experience, our first 
essential step must be to ensure that we have all the types of 
men in our Branches about which we have been told this 
week. The professional man, the manual worker, the 
employer, the intellectual, the moron, the Padre, the Church- 
man and the non-Churchman. A complete cross-section of 
the community in which we live. These will be the actors on 
the stage of life of which William Shakespeare wrote. I would 
say that our job for the next twelve months is to prepare to 
produce a play. To gather together a cast of men and women 
whom we will challenge to the dangerous experiment of being 
the guinea-pigs in a new adventure of living. And in getting 
this team together let us not be afraid to follow the lead of the 
South Australian Festival Committee in looking outside our 
Movement for leadership, in stating that our adventure is the 
Christian adventure—the Press reaction to the Christian 
challenge of this Conference shows that today Christianity can 
be news, that it is of interest to the “man in the street”. One 
of our Branch jobs for the next twelve months, then, must be 
to prepare our Branches to accept and then go out to get 
individuals (not specimens but individuals) in the various cate- 
gories about which we have heard and talked. 

The Vice-Chancellor also wondered whether Toc H could 
possibly lead to the realisation of a picture, which has not 
yet been supplied. of the world of today as it would be had 
the Sermon on the Mount been accepted by man. Here is a 
matter upon which I have considerable doubt and no 
constructive suggestion. Yet I hope that one or more among 
us will keep this idea in prayerful mind and that the seed 
dropped casually may have fallen on good ground. . 

Another speaker said that “the spirit of the people decides 
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whether democratic institutions produce real democracy”. 

Toc H is a spiritual movement in the wide sense. it is a 
movement which could affect what is called “the spirit” of the - 
people. Frankly I doubt whether it does so. We fall into the 
danger of using “the paraphernalia of democracy,” meaning 

that we use stock phrases or clichés about it; we demand our 

rights but show little aptitude or even interest when it comes 

to the responsibilities. Inasmuch as democratic institutions 
depend for success upon the spirit of the people, so does the 

spirit of the people depend, perhaps unfortunately, upon you 

and me. The point was stressed that if we take democracy 

for granted, we stand in danger of losing it. I would add that 

in that case we should earn, positively and actively earn, the 
dictatorship which will follow. The same speaker defined f 
one's responsibility for democracy as “having to answer 
guestions about democracy knowing that your answer will be 
judged”. I believe that we in Toc H do not grow because of a 

lack of such a sense of responsibility. s 


Being articulate 


I remember my old mother being asked “What is Toc H?” 
And she replied, “ Well, I’m not quite sure, but it must be a 
good thing otherwise Leslie [that’s me] would not be in it”, 
\ I asked one man during this Conference the same question 
and he replied, “Well, if you've got an hour or so to spare TII 
tell you all about it”. Such a reply is not a converting reply. 
Fred Chilton in his report to the Council suggested that a Jack 
of conviction must be responsible for our failure to grow. I 
venture to disagree. I believe that the conviction is there 
but I do not believe that members can put their convictions | 
into words. We have got to be articulate. I impress upon 
Branch Executives the vital and urgent necessity of helping i 
men to be able to speak about Toc H, about democracy, about | 
the things in which they believe but are unable to speak. ? 


We were told that we should get nowhere in our search for 
God until we had in our minds a clear definition of sin, that | 
the error in emphasis of Church life today was “myself” i 
instead of the body corporate, the team, the Church, the 
nation, the world, that to-day we are a nation of individuals | 
having lost the feeling of the Body of Christ. On the subject | 
of family life the speaker stressed not “we can't afford babies” 
but “we can't afford human beings in our family”; that parents 
haphazardly accepted the bringing up of a human soul with- 
out any training for the job, but would be horrified if it were 
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suggested that an untrained doctor should attend t 

birth of the child’s body. He reproved Toc H as a Een 
body for keeping its corporateness to itself and suggested that 
possibly parades with banners or public statements as to why 
Toc H folk do stick together should be made. A family b 
the fireside could re-incarnate the Body of Christ. He pleaded 
for the reading of history which might lead us to lose the 


tendency to “regard ourselves as the onl bbl 
beach of history.” y pebbles on the 


A Communist speaker, in making a survey of the world 

wisely confined himself to two main issues, communism and 

| Asia. I enjoyed listening to him so much that 1 forebore to 
; make many notes. His main practical challenge to Toc H was 
that, as individuals, we get to know an Asian student and 

make him feel one of the family. In the main the Asian is 

well entertained and the chance meeting and consequent 

+ friendship would be more valuable than something organised. 


BRANCH BANNERS 
XII. NETHERTON 


TN TETHERTON, in Wor- | 
ÌN cestershire, is the 

centre where large cables 

are made and tested and 

where spades and shovels 

have been made since 

1780, so it is appropri- 

ate that they should 

figure on the Netherton | 
Branch banner. The three | 
pears are taken from the 

County Arms, while the i 
daisies grew around our 

first Toc H home. The 

motto “Forward” is one 

the family try to live up 

to. J.W.G. 
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A Seaside H oliday 


by BRIAN DAVIES 


, 


Area Secretary, Toc H in Wales 


1x YEARS AGO Didsbury Branch members took a 

S coachload of children for a day’s outing to Black- 

pool. Last year, through the hard work and close co-operation 

of members in the Clwyd District (Wales Area) and Tatton 

District (Manchester Area) over 160 children spent a happy 
week’s holiday at Rhyl, North Wales. 

The Clwyd members were responsible for finding suitable 
accommodation in Rhyl. The Vicar of St. Paul’s Church 
agreed to let them have the use of the Church School. The 
members, with the help of local firms, completely redecorated 
the premises, laid on gas and electricity and improved the 
water supply. Meanwhile in Manchester the members were 
finding the children and the Camp Staff. By the generosity 
of local firms and by the hard work of the members in Clwyd 

> the premises were made habitable and beds, bedding and a 
modicum of bedside furniture provided (orange boxes make 
good lockers!). 

Only those children who get no holiday in any other way 
are included. More and more the Camp finds itself catering 
for cases of special hardship. The Manchester Children's 
Officer, the Blind and Cripples Societies find this Camp a 
valuable adjunct to over-filled Municipal Camps on these 
occasions. Many of the helpers at the Camp are young 
students in training. Others are members giving up at least 
one week of their holiday. Even an Area Secretary has been 4 
roped in to act as Cook! All helpers are voluntary and Clwyd 
members visit the Camp daily to assist in the chores as well 
as making local arrangements for the children’s entertainment. 

Selection of children is not haphazard, the Manchester i 
Education Authority, R.S.P.C.C., Blind Aid Society, Cripples | 
Aid Society, Family Service Unit, all with specialist know- | 
ledge of the children recommended, co-operate to ensure that ! 
only genuine cases are included. 

The children are usually transported to the Camp by private 
cars and during their stay they follow a full programme 
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of beach excursions, sports, concerts, cinema shows and visits 
to places of interest and entertainment. 


In both Clwyd and Tatton Districts money for the Camp is 
raised in various ways—house-to-house collections, dances 
jumble sales, whist drives, collections at Football "grounds, 
and so on. Last year a mammoth Easter Fair swelled the 
funds by £300. This year a sponsorship scheme has brought 
evidence of the goodwill that exists for such a project. Food- 
stuffs and provisions for this year’s Camp are being provided 
by firms in Manchester and non-provision firms are sponsor- 
ing one child or more for two years. 


This is the last year in which the present accommodation 
will be available. Last year's “Pilot Scheme” being success- 
ful, the leaders in both districts hope that next year the dream 
of a permanent Toc H Children's Camp will be established on 
the North Wales coast. 


It has been no easy matter raising between £300 and £400 
each year for the past five years, but in the Clwyd and Tatton 
Districts by sheer hard work and enthusiasm the members are 
determined that not only will the Camp continue but that it 
shall progress and be improved upon and thereby continue 
to provide a week’s holiday annually for poor and needy 
Manchester children. It will also give members an 
opportunity of showing in a practical way their belief in ser- 
vice to others, and demonstrate both to children and helpers. 
many of the latter experiencing social service for the first time, 
a particular atmosphere based on Christian principles, under- 
lying Toc H itself. 


The Christian’s Text-Book 


by SAM EVANS 
Southern London Area Padre 


Fè ANYONE taking up seriously a profession or 
trade to ignore the study of the text-books relevant 
to his training is, of course, an absurdity. No sensible person, 
wishing to become skilled in his work, treats lightly the know- 
ledge and experience brought together for his benefit in read- 
able and assimilative form. Jf a man wants to know how to 
do a job, he must first find out how others have done the job, 
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and then go on to learn himself through first-hand experience, 
Patient study followed by trial and error will lead to greater 
knowledge and readier skill. | 
For the Christian no less, what is wanted is a working 
knowledge of the text-book of the Christian Way. It is not 
enough to be able to guote a few passages from the New 
Testament, and, with accuracy, to remember that it was Moses 
(the child of the bulrushes) who led the children of Israel out 
of captivity from Egypt to the frontiers of the Promised Land. 
That is a far cry from understanding the significance of the 
history of Israel and its fulfilment in the person of Jesus 
Christ. 
Unigue story f 


The Bible, from beginning to end, contains the unigue story 
of God’s dealing with men and His seeking for men’s eternal 
well-being, and of how, when the time was ripe, His loving 
Self-utterance took human flesh and the darkness of the f 
world’s sin was invaded by the light of Eternal Life. The 
Bible is the written record of what God has done, and of how 
man has responded to the gracious acts of God; and supremely 
does it speak of Him Who is the living Word, in and through 
whom the mind and purpose of God are revealed. And man 

5 cannot live the full life without a personal experience of God 
in Christ. 

Now the Christian’s text-book. the Bible, is the signpost to 
Christ; nothing in it is relevant save as it relates to Him; its 
words must be judged and the divine law contained therein 
seen in His light. The Christian wayfaring man must know y 
this Book and be able to use it. If he would know his Lord 
more surely, he must, with intelligence and devotion, study 
what it reveals of the earthly life of the Master, His death 
and resurrection, and surrender himself to the powerful 
influence of His Holy Spirit, who alone makes the written 
word to become a living flame within. 


Regular study 


Regular study of the Bible is vital to the man who would 
grow up in the Christian faith, and the system of daily read- 
ings, as supplied by the following two associations, is highly 
to be commended. The Bible Reading Fellowship, 12 Bucking- 
ham Palace Gardens, London, S.W.1; and The International 
Bible Reading Association, Central Hall Buildings, Durnsford 
Road, London, S.W.19. 
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Oil means people 


The Shell companies, in their 
operations across the world, pay the 
wages of about 250,000 people. Good 
wages for good work. People who make 
their careers with Shell seldom look 
over their shoulders for better Tospects 
or better treatment in other jobs. 


The Shell family is of all races, creeds 
and colours. Of the 250,000 on the 
payrolls, more than 240,000 are 
nationals of the countries in which 
they work. Oil pioneering has often 
done much to improve and steady the 
economy of a country by providing 
revenue for its treasury, and employ- 
ment, wages and buying power for its 
workers. 


Finding, producing or refining oil in a 
hitherto uninhabited region can 
involve the creation of whole new 
communities with schools, churches, 
hospitals, health services, roads... 
and a real sense of civic pride. These 
social services may add greatly to 
operating costs, but that is welfare. 


For every man or woman who works 
with Shell, another 1,000 depend on 
Shell to make the wheels of their 

world go round. The products of Shell | 
Research equip your garage (oil and 
petrol), your garden (insecticides and 
weed killers), your kitchen (detergents 
and kerosine) and your dressing-table 
(cosmetics and medicines). i 


Shell employ people by the tens of 


thousands. They serve pcople by the 
hundred millions. 


| 
A 


people matter to 
Nn A 


THE SHELL PETROLEUM CO. LTD., ST. HELEN’S COURT, LONDON, E.C.3. 
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The Elder Brethren 


At the going down of the sun and in the morning 


We will remember them 


ADKIN. —On March 27, JOHN STANLEY ADKIN, aged 68, a member of 
Ormesby Branch. Elected 18.10.46. 

AITKEN.—On April 24, ROBERT AITKEN, aged 82, a member of 
Greenford Branch. Elected 1.12.46. 

BaRRETT.—On April 24, HARRY WILSON BARRETT, aged 68, a founder 
member of East Dereham Branch. Elected 12.2.'32. 

Brepin—On May 8, the result of a motor-cycle accident, RODNEY > 
NoBEL Ross-Lewin BREDIN, aged 25, a member of St. Annes-on-Sea 
Branch. Elected 20.5.’50. 

Caunrer.—On April 18, OLIVER CAUNTER, aged 69, a member of 
Yelverton Branch. Elected 6.6.52. 

Cuarke.—On April 18, SIDNEY JAMES CLARKE, aged 56, a member of p 
Worthing Branch. Elected 24.10.44. 

Cruse.—On May 4, VICTOR ALBERT CRUSE, aged 57, a member of 
Putney Branch. Elected 19.11.40. 

Davies.—On March 24, GEORGE Davies, aged 69, a member of 
Weston Rhyn Branch. Elected 21.10.46. 

Davies.—On April 24, THOMAS DAVIES, aged 50, a member of 
Codsall No. 1 Branch. Elected 18.7.'45. 

DicHton.—On May 15, Davin DIGHTON, aged 84, a member of 
Norwood Branch. Elected 11.12.29. 

Dossy.—On April 18, ERNEST Dossy, aged 56, a member of 
Northallerton Branch. Elected 17.5.38. 

EASTMAN.—Suddenly on April 28, PERCY JAMES EASTMAN, aged 42, 

a member of Keynsham Branch. Elected 14.11.53. 

EL11s.—On May 4, ALFRED CHARLES ELLIS (‘Uncle’), aged 76, a z 
member of Boroughbridge Branch. Elected 9.12.'38. 

FOREMAN.--On March 12, JAMES FOREMAN, aged 73, a member of 
Newquay Branch. Elected 1.1.’48. 

Foster.—On March 10, Joser Jonn FOSTER, aged 75, a founder 
member of Trelawney Branch. Elected 30.6.31. F 

Frost.—On May 5, Oscar Frost, aged 68, a founder member of 
Hunstanton Branch. Elected 28.7.37. 

Gorton.—On April 5, JOSEPH GORTON, aged 77, a member of 
Horwich Branch. Elected 26.10.’34. 

GowRrie.—On May 2, Brigadier-General THE EARL oF Gowrie, 
V.C, G.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., a Vice-President of Toc H since 1935, 
fey Patron of Toc H in South Australia and in Australia, 
1928-44. 

Harwoop.—In December 1954, ROBERT WILLIAM Harwoop, aged 
69, a member of Wymondham Branch. Elected 8.2.'54. 

Hony.—On May 19, the Rev. NoRMAN CHARLES Hony, for many 
years Branch and District Padre in Leicester and the South-west. 
Elected 20.12.33. 
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Hore.—On May 7, Henry Hore, a 
Salterton Branch. Elected 3.11.'54. 
Hurt. —On March 9, EDWARD WYNDHA 
of Plympton Branch. Elected 17.6.'42, 
Humeureys.—On April 7, Tuomas H 
of Chichester Branch. Elected 18.1.34, 
Jones.—On April 6, THOMAS Owain Jone 
Newbiggin-on-Sea Branch, Elected 3.6,'51, S aged Shine member of 
Kmcamns.—On May 11, following a mot 
Henry WALTON KITCHING, D.S.0., R.N. (Ret'd 
Portmadoc Branch. Elected 10.10.35. 
LAvzeLL.—On April 10, Ezra Wituie LAY? ‘Ez’ 
member of Shaftesbury Branch. Elected 1.7.90,” PEA gs 
LinpsaY.— On March 30, JAMES HAMILTON LINDSAY, 1.C.$ ` 
aged 73. one time Overseas Commissioner for India. Elected Saa 


MCMICHAEL — On May 4. Husa McMica 
of Alloa Branch. Elected 27.10.37, PEGE aasa 


PATTENDEN.—On April 17, BERT PATYENDEN 
Eynsford Branch. Elected 1.1.'24. kika 
PovaLL.—Suddenly, on May 3, WnLiaM H. Pov 
founder member of Queensferry Branch. Elected orc an ms 
Price-HuGHEes.—Suddenly, on May 14, Joun BERNARD PRICE- 
Hucues, a former member of Barry Branch and S 
Executive. Elected 26.3.26. 7 and South ales ines 
STanLeY.—On June 5, in Cape Town, Sir HERBERT STANLEY, 
G.C.M.G., aged 82, President of Toc H in South Africa and a Vice- 
President of Toc H. Elected Colombo Branch 21.2.'27. 
Turen.—On January 13, ARTHUR BERNARD TURPIN (‘Dick’), aged 
60, a member of Jersey Branch. Elected 27.9.'32. 
TWeDDLE.—Suddenly, on May 3, Reusen TWEDDLE, aged 41, a 
member of Stanley Branch (Co. Durham). Elected 24.1.°44. 
WAINWRIGAT.—On April 23, RONALD CHARLES WAINWRIGHT, aged 
43, a member of Canterbury Branch. Elected 1.11.°38. 
Wartten.—On May 17, FREDERICK JAMES WHITTEN, aged 61, a 
member of Horncastle Branch. Elected 5.6.35. 


ged 58, a member of Budleigh 
M HuLL, aged 63, a member 


UMPHREYS, aged 67, a member 


or car accident, Captain 
), aged 83, a member of 


In Memoriam : Sir Herbert Stanley 


One morning last September Sir Herbert Stanley, fresh 
from the United States where he helped to represent South 
Africa at the great Anglican Congress at Minneapolis and 
having just addressed a notable Toc H gathering at St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields, came to Headguarters in London to 
say au revoir on the eve of sailing home to Cape Town. God 
willing, he said, he would be back with us in England in 1955. 
This was not to be, and a handful of us will long cherish the 
last sight of him from the door of ‘47’ as this young man in 
his 82nd year strode vigorously away up Francis Street. 
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Enlisted when he was Governor of Northern Rhodesia by 
Harry Ellison on his pioneer visit to Southern Africa for 
Toc H in 1926, Sir Herbert became our man ‘for keeps.” In 
the following year he was appointed Governor of Ceylon, 
where he proved so able and popular that his term there was 
extended. In 1931 he was back in Africa, this time as High 
Commissioner for the United Kingdom in the Union. His 
next appointment, in 1935, was as Governor of Southern 
Rhodesia, where he made himself so respected and beloved 
that his term of office was twice extended. Finally he retired 
to Cape Town in 1941, but never into idleness. He worked 
hard for the Red Cross, became Chief Commissioner of the 
Boy Scouts in South Africa—and gave us of his best as Hon. 
Commissioner of Toc H and then as its South African Presi- 
dent. His friendship and his weighty counsel were always 
at our disposal and when he flew to Johannesburg at regular 
intervals on business he never failed to find time to drop into 
Toc H Headquarters for a chat with the staff. Y 

When he handed over his Commissioner’s office in Toc H 
it was to Jan Hofmeyr,tbe great champion of the African 
in the Smuts government; from him the office has descended 
to Alan Paton. This was all in a natural tradition, for Sir 
Herbert Stanley himself remained an avowed liberal to the 

; end. He was a man of rich and rounded experience of public 
` f service, a fine scholar, a wise adviser and staunch friend and 
a great Christian gentleman. BB. 


BEDROOM CINEMA / 


OR OVER six years Mrs. Irene Lodge, a young 4 

E mother, of Brislington, has been unable to go to t 
the cinema. She is a victim of disseminated sclerosis which 
has confined her to bed for nine years. But last night the 

cinema came to her—in her own bedroom. A 
Lying flat on her back in the darkened room, she saw the 
famous Coronation film in colour projected on her bedroom 

ceiling and complete with commentary. 

For nearly two hours she feasted her eyes on the glorious 
pageantry of the sight which stirred the world. At the end, 
when the lights were turned on, she turned to two young 
representatives of Toc H—the organisation which initiated 
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the scheme to show films to the bedridden i i 

and had chosen hers for its debut. en in their own homes 
She smiled happily and whispered: “Tha 

thank you so much. I shall remember this jat keik 

for weeks now every time I look at the ceiling.” 6 


ee ant m a a: 


pE 
E 
A 
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The two operators explain how it works, the image from the projector 
being reflected on the ceiling by a mirror 


For the two young men, Mr. Len Hodge, electrical! engineer, 
and his fellow “projectionist,” Mr. Rodney Pitman (18), 
B.A.C. apprentice, it meant the scheme was successfully 
launched, a scheme which as it expands will bring similar 
delight to many more bedridden Bristolians. 

Several organisations are now in the scheme—Bristol 
Welfare Services paid for the taxi which took the two and 
their 16 m.m. equipment, plus mirror for reflecting the beam 
on to the ceiling, to the house—and Bristol Round Table has 
just offered about ten more drivers willing to loan their cars 
and themselves to transport equipment. 

“Tf only we could get another projector—they cost about 
£250—we could do double the service, which is confined to 
about three showings a week at the moment,” said Mr. Hodge. 
Next private audience on their list this week is Mrs. W. J. 
Mason, Leinster Avenue, Knowle, who has never seen a 
“talkie” in her life. —Bristol Evening Post. 
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“WE THE PEOPLES...” 
by WILFRED GURNEY i 


In the May number of the ‘Journal’ we published a short 
article hy the same writer, on the tenth anniversary 
of the signing of the Charter of the United Nations. 


HE PREAMBLE to the Charter starts with these 
words: “We the Peoples of the United Nations, 
determined to save succeeding generations from the scourge 
of war which twice in one lifetime has brought untold sorrow 
on mankind . ..” The statesmen who drafted these words 
(while the United Nations were still at war) knew what they t 
were doing. The League of Nations, which UNO was to 
replace, was a league of governments, and it failed. The new 
document was to be a “people's charter”. People who them- 
selves knew all about the scourge of war and were determined 
to do all in their power to prevent its recurrence. 8 
The League might have succeeded in preventing the second 
world war and still be in existence if its member states had 
resisted the Japanese aggression in Manchuria in 1931 and 
the Italian aggression in Abyssinia in 1935. Why didn’t they? 
Because the peoples of the world did not understand the issues 
at stake and were not prepared to fight a major war in defence 
of justice. Even.if the British Government of the day had 
been prepared to risk war they had not got the support of 
British vocal and organised public opinion. If the majority 
of the British people had been wholeheartedly determined to 
resist aggression, whatever the cost, the Government would 
have had to give effect to their wishes, and if Britain had given 
the lead she would have had the support of America and 
aggression might well have been halted without a second 
world war. | 5 
By subscribing to the Charter we are all committed to three 
main lines of action. (i) To build up positive conditions of 
peace; (ii) To refrain from using war or the threat of war as 
an instrument of national policy; (iii) To resist aggression in 
even to the extent of going to war if necessary. 

But to carry out (i) effectively costs a considerable amount 
of money which governments are reluctant to vote, unless they 
are sure of the public’s approval of the expenditure. (ii) 
There are probably still powerful groups who would bring 
pressure on the Government to use the threat of war as an 
instrument of policy in support of British interests. (iii) It is 
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by no means clear that public opinion in thi 

present Gates would sanction e A A 
war to resist aggression, particularly i itish i 

not apparently involved. p ly if British interests were 

One meets practically no one who sa 
have ratified the Charter, but how atv eee 
it is a direct personal duty to see that the country does ane 
its promise; and how many believe that anything they can ab 
or say, would have any influence on world affairs? But the 
ocean Is made of drops of water, and a group of well informed 
and determined people, if they are also properly organised 
can exert an influence out of all proportion to their numbers. 

The United Nations Association, of 25 Charles Street, 
London, W.I, is the voluntary society which exists in Great 
Britain to inform the public about the set-up and work of the 
United Nations and its Specialised Agencies. 

It publishes literature on international problems, arranges 
conferences, etc., and works largely through its local branches 
which organise meetings, debates and so on. A number of 
Toc H Branches are already corporate members of the local 
branch of UNA. Many more helped in last year's UNICEF 
campaign and are helping in this year’s questionnaire. 


ASSOCIATION of AGRICULTURE 


The Association of Agriculture exists to create a better understanding of 
farming, rural life and the countryside especially among town-dwellers. 


Courses 1955 


25th - 29th July The Land (Biology and Geography) 
University of Aberdeen, 


6th-13th August Rural Social History 
Westham House, Barford, Warwick. 


Countryside Weeks 1955 
Ith - 14th Sept. Malham Tarn Field Centre (Y.H.A. members) 
17th - 24th Sept. Holiday Fellowship Centre, Gomshall, Surrey. 


24th Sept. - Holiday Fellowship Centre, 
Ist Oct. Llandogo-on-Wye, Monmouthshire. 


Full details of the above and other activities of the Association 
from The General Secretary, Association of Agriculture, 
$3, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


Jj A 
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NOTES AND NEWS 
FROM DISTANT PARTS 

Contributed by GEOFF MARTIN, Overseas Secretary 
A JOB WELL DONE A 


HE NEWSPAPER REPORTS of the award of the 
William Harvey Medal to forty-eight blood trans- 
fusion donors, among them Harry Campbell, of Yeoville Y 
Branch, in recognition of each of them having given more 
than fifty pints of their blood, recalled for older members of 
Toc H the story of how all this began. 

The Blood Transfusion Service, now nation-wide, is a 
striking example of the Toc H technique of starting a job to d 
meet a need, and then passing it on to others able to give it 
their undivided attention. 

The original Blood Transfusion Service in Johannesburg, 
from which the present South African organisation evolved, 
was conceived in the minds of Tom Savage and Michael 

A Westropp, both then on the South African full-time staff, 


supported by Stan Duxbury and others, including residents of 
Mark I, South Africa. 

Obviously Tom, with his staff duties, could not be alongside 
a telephone day and night and, although a roster of Toc H 
members was formed for this purpose, it was immediately 4 
apparent that a full-time clerk must be appointed if the 
service was to function with certainty, as was essential. 


About this time, 1937, George McDermott lost his first wife, 
whom he had so devotedly cared for during her stay as a 5 
patient in the Westfort Leper Colony. George, assisted by 
members of Toc H from Pretoria and Johannesburg, had been 
the enthusiastic secretary of the Westfort Branch—all lepers s 
except him—and had, indeed, so caught the spirit of Toc H 
that his vision of what could be achieved by this unique unit 
came true. But that is another story, and one better known 
to-day to the membership of Toc H than is the early history 
of blood transfusion. 


On the death of Mrs. McDermott, George had to leave 
Westfort. Not without some hesitation—because he had for 4 
> 
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so long been out of touch with ever EE 
decided to appoint George clerk to the woe tee yas 
ice. A tiny offi nsfusion 
Service y ofice was put together on the verandah of 
the Mark, and George was installed. AO 

Toc H set out to find blood donors, draw 
the membership, but from many other a a 
took it in turn to be on duty during the nights, and slept b 
the phone, with a card index of donors alongside. “Mac,” t 
he was better known, threw himself into this service vill kis 
same enthusiasm he had shown in Westfort. 

Soon the Rand Blood Transfusion Service, as it had by 
then become known, outgrew the facilities available at the 
Mark, and moved to rooms near the General Hospital. It 
became a wholly independent organisation, operating wings 
on the West and East Rand, and George McDermott took 
over the secretaryship. From this stage, Toc H in the other 
large centres brought similar services into being, and so, in 
time, blood transfusion was placed on a national basis. | 

The war saw George McDermott and his staff extend the 
scope of the service by a “blood bank,” and make a vital 
contribution to the saving of the lives of wounded men by 
sending adeguate supplies of blood “up North.” George him- 
self visited most of the main centres in the Union, and inspired 
the creation or expansion of Blood Transfusion Services 
throughout the country. 

I} health forced his retirement in July, 1945. He died in 
January, 1947, his work well done—his monuments the West- 
fort Branch and the Blood Transfusion Service. 

Another Toc H member, George Tottle, succeeded him as 
secretary for some years. In Johannesburg the Blood Trans- 
fusion Service built its own premises, still near the hospital. 
The organisation has grown and grown, but the numbers of 
donors has unfortunately not kept pace with the demand for 
blood from the sick and injured. 

From The Compass, April, 1955. 


IN THE INDIAN ARMY 


HERE has already been mention of experiments 

T now being made in South India to start Toc H 

in the Army. This latest account of the venture in Trimul- 

gherry comes from Rajaiah Paul our Hon. Commissioner for 
Toc H in India. 
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For seven years now there has been no British 
though there are still a few—very few— British epee A 
the Indian Regiments, The number of Christi : rs In some of 
small in proportion to the whole populati 
of Christians in the Army in India has alw 
Until very recently the prospect of Toc H being abl been very small, 
in the Army had not opened itself. It is also true to say that in a 
sense the army folk are now segregated fro ivili ; 

a larger extent than before, p m the civilian population to 


The posting of Rev. J. P. Cotelingam t i 
also became, in addition to his aa Parish õues Le Where he 
Chaplain, has proved to be a turning point in the history of T itary 
in India. The moment he was posted there and was in char e ot 
church which used to be the Garrison church he scented the S5 i 
bilities of using Toc H for Christians in the Army and Po 
characteristic enthusiasm began to work towards that end Joh 
succeeded in contacting and enlisting the interest of several “GE the 
Christian officers, some of whom are British. With their help he soon 
got a group going and in spite of several vicissitudes the group has 
been running for over a year now. The keenness of bath the officers 
and the men augurs so well for the future that the South India 
Regional Executive decided to recognise the unit on a permanent 
basis and to make it a Branch. 

Trimulgherry is a big military station and is the main training 
centre in India for the Electrical and Mechanical Engineering Branch 
of the Army. Officers and men get trained here for work in that 
branch and are sent to different places in India. There is also a big 
Boys’ branch of the Army with about 6,000 boys in training. The 
Branch made elaborate arrangements for a Service of Thanksgiving 
and Rededication at which the Lamp was presented. This was foliowed 
by a dinner and a corporate Communion the next morning. 

The Service followed the usual pattern of Toc H Rededication 
services. It was open to the public also but only to those who had 
been invited. The Church was crowded to capacity. To most of the 
people who were present, the form of the service and the words used 


ee eee 
Opposite: R. D. Paul with the members of Trimulgherry Branch. 


Sitting: (left to right). Hav. B. Alfred (Jobmaster); Lt. M. J. Samuel 
(Pilot); Dr. J. P. Joshua (Regional Pilot); R. S. Mani (Vice-Chairman); 
R. D. Paul (Hon. India Comm.); Major R. A. Barnard (Chairman); 
Rev. J. P. Cotelingam (Padre); Mrs. Barnard; J. A. Asirvatham 
(Regional Secretary); Dr. P. Sarvotham (Treasurer); Jem. D. G. 
Barnabas (Secretary). 


Standing first row: (left to right). Capt. D. S. Moses; Hav. P. S. 
Lal; I. Nathaniel; J. Swamidass; S. R. E. Deepam; Capt. N. C. Banarjee 
(Asst, Secretary); Major M. F. Michael (Adm. Com. Station); Major 
D A. Blewitt; Sub. S. Swaminathan; Jem. P. Anandam; K. C. Ninan. 


Standing last row: (left to right). Hav. Koshy: Lt. Rufus Simon 
(Chairman designate); Sub. T. Sundar Rao (Asst. Treasurer); Hav. J. 
Dorai Raj; Sub. S. Joseph; Hav. A. Yesupadam; Jem. P. K. Vasudev; 
J. Vedamanikam; M. Jeevaratnam; Hav. S. K. Rathor (Librarian); 
Hav. E. Samuel; Hav. L. Solomon (Scribe). 
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were new but showed them what Toc H was and what Toc H members 
were pledged to. i 
The meeting of the Branch Executive which followed at 10.30 
on the Sunday morning discussed several points of immediate practical t 
interest to the Branch and to the movement and much useful infor- 
mation was exchanged. One of the points discussed was the formation 
of a Toc H Women's Association Branch in Trimulgherry, 
During the discussion it transpired that there are possibilities of 
Toc H spreading to other places where there are military units and 
that the special arrangements which the Government have made for 
the welfare of the Christians in the Army, can be availed of in order A 
to place Toc H at their disposal for their use. The new Branch has the 1 
best wishes of everyone in Toc H for a long and successful life. 


R. D. PAUL, 


August Week-end 


Apart from visiting Belgium the party crossing to Poperinghe for 
the August bank holiday week-end will have another purpose in 
mind, The man in whose memory Toc H was named, GILBERT TALBOT, 
was killed in the Ypres Salient forty years ago on July 30. Rex 
CALKIN, who leads the party, is planning the week-end with this 
thought in mind, for it is right that the event should receive rather 
special remembrance at this time. As usual, those who travel out 
with the party may remain at Talbot House for as long as they 
wish or, of course, go further afield. Mrs. Tett, 23 Money Hill Road, 
Rickmansworth, Herts., is now able to accept some more applications, 
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yg Tue VIGIL held last December at m istri 
Branch centres in connexion with the World Chats me ‘Lit ot 
proved to be significant. Those who wish to take part ee 
asked to note that there will be a simultaneous observance 
again this year. It will start on Saturday, December 10, at the 
hour when it will be 9 p.m. by Greenwich mean time in every 
part of the world. Suggestions will be made available for a 
theme to be used during each of the twenty-four hours of the 
Vigil. (There is no present intention of repeating this every 
year.) 


¥ Those who prefer to take part simply in observing THE 
WORLD CHAIN OF LIGHT this year are asked to note that the 
appropriate hour is 9 p.m. by local time on the Saturday in 
places westward of the Greenwich meridian to the Pacific. 
In all places from New Zealand westward to the Greenwich 
meridian, the time for completing the Chain is 9 p.m. by local 
time on Sunday, December 11. The latter half of the world 
includes some Branches in Lincolnshire, East Anglia and the 
South-east of England, also Poperinghe and Lagos, Nigeria. 


“ Joun MACMILLAN has recovered from the effects of the 
accident that caused some badly broken bones last December. 
ERNEST C. FLINN is assisting in the Glasgow office, Miss 
ELISoN MCCALLUM having had to resign on doctor’s orders 
after twelve years of most helpful service there. 


¥ During August Mayne ELSON will move to London from 
the South-western Area, where GILBERT FRANCIS will take 
over, being succeeded in the Notts. & Derby Area by Les 
WHEATLEY from London. 


“= Toc H Correspondents at affiliated Schools are now 
giving a ScHooLs Pass CARD to those boys of sixteen and 
over leaving school this term who wish to have an introduc- 
tion to Toc H members wherever they go. For others not yet 
eligible to hold a membership card, there is an INTRODUCTION 
CARD available on request by Branch Secretaries for the use 
of National Service men and others being commended to the 
friendship of Toc H members everywhere. 
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, £ S.E. LONDON—The first group in London of the Multiple 
sär. Society has been formed as the result of efforts by Lee 
Branch. Parks District are investigating the start of a bureau through 
which appeals for voluntary service can be met. Mitcham Branch are 
experimenting with a weekly social gathering to which local folk are 
invited. R.L.W. 


—Once a month St. John's(Sevenoaks) Branch act as hosts to 
sees a folk. The Branch is now faced with the problem of 
accommodating the ever-increasing number, and the Old People's 
Welfare Committee are urging that some form of occupational therapy 
shall be undertaken at these gatherings. In this new venture the 
Branch is extending the good work along similar lines to that already 
being done in the neighbouring Seal Branch. CAC. 


LINCOLNSHIRE— Market Rasen Group, three months old, have 
‘adopted’ Osgodby Hospital, until recently used chiefly for displaced 
persons, but now a T.B. Hospital accommodating both foreign and 


English patients. D.R.S. 


> WEST MIDLANDS—Sandwell Branch has been sharing in the 
fifth birthday celebration of their Blind Club. Eric Tims, to whose 
energetic leadership so much of the Club’s success is due, received a 
presentation. Over eighty sat down to tea but so many donations were 


| received that only £10 had to be taken from the Club funds. 
J.H.M.S. 


WALES—A lot of quiet work for Old Age Pensioners is done by 
Treforest Branch, and at their annual supper and concert for the 
old people of the town, they recently entertained nearly 300 Pen- 
sioners. Members in the Rhondda Valley, in co-operation with 
Combe Martin (North Devon) Branch, have again this year sent nine 
ex-miners suffering from silicosis, for a week’s holiday on the North 
Devon Coast. B.K.D. 


WESTERN—Trowbridge group have planned a coach tour and a 
| Quiz for blind ex-Servicemen at their annual Camp at Westbury, 
Wilts., and Weston-Super-Mare Branch in conjunction with Toc H in 
West Midlands Area are acting as hosts to a coach load of Birming- | 
ham children. | 


Bleadon, a new country Branch, have organised a car rota to | 
convey old folk to church. | 


Three Toc H members in the Area were ordained Priests at Trinity 


ordinations. 
A General Member in Weston-Super-Mare and his wife, a Toc H i 
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Builder, are celebrating their Silver 


n Weddi inviti 
from all the Branches in the District £ ing by inviting members 


or a Family Evening. WEB. 


NORTH WESTERN—A National Serviceman 
Kong where he made his first contact with To 
moor Branch. This Branch recently held a dan 
Babies Home, in which Toc H Hon 
keenly interested. The Home, under 
given thirty years service to this wo 
building of a new schoolroom. 


» home from Hong 
c H, has joined Clnh- 
ce in aid of the Shati 

g Kong has for some time been 
the care of Miss Dibden who has 
rk, has an extension fund for the 


FG. 


place on the L.C.C. 
keen interest in Toc H 


SUSSEX—The gatherings that have taken 
Estate at a have been well attended and 
is being shown. “There must be something in this T " sai 
who had not then attended any of our TAG Paces oe ape 
who go to your mectings have started a scheme—with the help of 
their wives—for secing that new tenants are welcomed as soon as they 
arrive; and given any information they might require. My sister 
received a visit within an hour of arrival.” $ 


SURREY—The Area General Members now meet three times a 
year at Guildford on a Saturday afternoon. At their last gathering 
the Central Councillor reported on the meeting of the Central Council 
He has also been busy giving a similar report at various centres in the 
Area, so that within a few weeks of the Council Meeting members 
of Toc H wili have had the chance of hearing a first-hand account of 
what happened. J.D. 


WESTERN LONDON—The Wimbledon Torch Players were invited 
to give a performance of “The Merchant of Venice” in the courtyard 
of the famous George Inn, Southwark, on May 21. The West London 
Observer, in an article by Brian Lewis, draws attention to the Soccer 
Broadcasts to Hospital patients which will be made next season from 
Chelsea Football Ground, and praises the work done in this connec- 
tion by Chelsea Branch. J.D 


SOUTH WESTERN—Amongst the signs of Spring in this rural 
region are three new groups, at Whitchurch (Tavistock), Hayle and 
Lifton, all of which have made a promising start New Branches 
recognised this year include Budkigh Saltertor and Dton. A Lamp 
has just been bestowed on Buckfastleigh, whilst Underwood had the 
honour of having their Lamp lighted for the first time by the Founder 
Padre during his recent tour. M.B.E. 


OXFORD & THAMES VALLEY : New Group (Mixed—Men and 
Women)—Field Farm, Dorchester—in the Hutted Camp there. 
Secretary: Miss Mary Faulkner. ‘Netherlcigh’, Shillingford, Oxon. 
Chairman: Chris Bowyer, 95B Field Farm Estate, Dorchester, Oxon. 


The Oxford District, with the Field Farm Entertainments Com- 
mittee, held a Children’s Party on this Hutted Camp. Fifty children 
were ‘expected—a hundred and fifty turned up! Terrifying!—but 
highly successful—with films, games ice cream, etc. The hit of the 
party was Bill McCulloch, an American of the Oxford University 
group of Toc H, whom the children insisted was the hero of the 
film. O.M.W. 
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The Editor welcomes letters on all matters concerning 
Toc H. For reasons of space the right is reserved to 
shorten letters submitted, and every effort is made to 
print a representative selection from those received, 


NUL ELLA OA a ARAR g 


Colonial Students 


C INCE 1950 the British Council 

has been responsible for 
certain aspects of the general 
welfare of Colonial students 
throughout the U.K., and has 
made many calls on Toc H for 
help and support in this work. 
Our calls have never gone un- 
answered and I am prompted to 
turn yet again to Toc H, this 
time for help in building up our 
list of addresses in London where 
Colonial students can find con- 
genial accommodation. 


Colonial students in this coun- 
try now number over 10,000, 
approximately half of them in 
London, and the problem of 
accommodation is particularly 
difficult as only a very small pro- 
portion of the students can hope 
to secure places in hostels and 
halls of residence. There is a 
great need for all types of ac- 
commodation with board, and in 
rooms where students can do their 
own cooking, but we are most 
anxious to hear of households 
where a student would be re- 
ceived as a member of the family 
and have an opportunity of shar- 
ing in the everyday life of an 
English home. 


Although we shall be inter- 
ested in any offer in the London 
area, addresses likely to be of 
most use to us are those within 
the L.C.C. boundary, and those 
with easy means of travel to 
Bloomsbury and the Strand, and 
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to the Balham and Tooting, 
Borough, Northern and Norwood 
Technical Colleges. 


Anyone who can offer accom- 
modation or suggest others able 
to do so, should write or tele- 
phone to: Accommodation Sec- 
tion, Student Welfare Depart- 
ment, The British Council, 3 
Hanover Street. London, W.1, 
(GROsvenor 8011, Extension 
538), when we shall be glad to 
give further details, 


H. F. OxBURY, Administrator 
Welfare Group. 


(We feel the above letter will 
be of interest to all members 
since the problem is one not con- 
fined to London. Some local 
Branches are already aware of the 
particular needs in their districts, 
and others will be approached 
individually by Area Officers of 
the British Council when similar 
needs arise in their areas.—Ep.) 


“The Gen” 


Woutp YOU be kind enough 
VV to grant me a small space in 
the JOURNAL to thank all those 
kind people who came on May 7 
with the Banners of Branches, ta 
the unveiling of the Plaque to 
the “Gen”, my father. It is with 
deep gratitude that I write, for 
some came considerable distances 
to attend. 


Mrs. “Gen”, my brother and 
myself, our wives and “Gen's” 
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only two grandchildren were most 
proud of him and to know that 
he was held in such esteem jn 
Toc His, I assure you, a great 
comfort and delight to us and 
from our hearts we thank you 
all. 
ARTHUR E. PETTIFER. 


Tottenham, N.17. 


Bantu Education Act 


I AM deeply moved by the 
recent correspondence in the 
JOURNAL on The Bantu Education 
Act. I am sorry for Jim Betts’ 
letter, which was certainly ill- 
informed, for Mike Hough's 
reply, which was true but not 
quite the whole picture, and for 
Father Huddleston's reply which 
found your columns with un- 
usual speed and also did not give 
the whole story. 


May I recommend to those 
who wish to base their opinions 
on sound judgement and not on 
sentiment a pamphlet entitled 
“South African Realities” pub- 
lished by the Times Publishing 
Company, price ls. As one might 
expect, it contains the best 
review of the present political 
situation in the Union of South 
Africa that has yet been 
compiled. 


You may have observed that 
there has been no correspondence 
about the Bantu Education Act 
in The Compass, Southern 
Africa's own Toc H magazine, 
nor have any articles on this 
subject appeared in it. This is not 
because The Compass is afraid 
to speak, but rather because no 
one has troubled to write. But 
Toe H has encouraged discussion, 
e.g. at the Johannesburg Lunch 
Forum, where men in the know 
have enlarged upon the pros 
and cons, and it is aiding with 


satisfactory results the adult 
education movement among 
Africans. 


OPEN HUSTINGS 


at their con- 
sciences may prick them i 
when necessary. RERS 
HARRY DEVIS. 
Mayfair, Johannesburg. 


Travelled Twins 


I RECENTLY sent a spare 
copy of the JOURNAL to a 
friend serving with H.M. Forces 
in the Canal Zone. He has now 
returned the above photograph 
to me, stating it was inserted in 
the JOURNAL. 

I am wondering if someone 
has been searching in vain for the 
missing picture. If so, here it is, 
none the worse for its overseas 
journey. 

Hope you find the owner. 


Sheffield, 10. Jonn M. Lomas. 
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CENTRAL COUNCIL 
MEETING 1955 


Y THE LATE AFTERNOON Of Friday, May 13, most 
B of the hundred elected Councillors together with 
invited members had arrived by devious routes at The Hayes, 
Swanwick, in Derbyshire, for the adjourned meeting of the 
Central Council. (To comply with the Charter, which ordains 
that the meeting shall be held in April, a formal meeting 
attended by eighteen Councillors had previously been held, and 
immediately adjourned, at 42 Trinity Square, on April 6), 
The fact that half of the Councillors were ‘new boys’ 
attending Council for the first time was not readily apparent 
as they speedily settled into their week-end quarters. 


Following supper, a warm welcome given by Canon ‘Dic’ 

Craic (Notts & Derby Hon. A.P.) opened an informal session 

compered by GORDON BELLINGHAM (Central Exec.), who 

revealed himself as an outstanding raconteur, while MAYNE 

ELSon (South Western A.S.) also starred in a new rõle as a 

singer of spirituals. The evening was further enlivened by 

> ‘BILL’ BRADFORD declaiming some witty verses, and it is a 

great pity that lack of space prevents them from being printed 

here. It was a ‘mixed’ occasion, made remarkable by a mother 

| and son (Mrs. M. Gorton and P. M. Gorton) attending a 

| Central Council meeting togetber for the first time in its 

history. During the evening Miss KATHLEEN OWEN (Chairman, 

W. A. Cent. Exec.) gave a brief account of a recent visit to 
West Africa. = -' A 


v 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 


Punctually at two o'clock on the Saturday afternoon, after 
prayers led by NoRMAN MOTLEx (Chief Anglican Padre), the 
business meeting of the Council commenced with the Chair- 
f man, HUBERT SECRETAN, welcoming old and new Councillors, 
representatives of the Women’s Association and others present 
by invitation. Regret was expressed at the absence of Barclay 
Baron. convalescing after an operation, and Col. John Davies, 
recently injured in a motoring accident. . 


Messages of greeting to the Council were read by REX 
j CALKIN (General Sec.) and the minutes of the previous year's 
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meeting, ee aoe z mattot arisin 
Administrator), speaking of the propo 

( uarters to Tower Hill, said that the palm põ ee 
taking over the Marine Engineers’ Institute had fallen ad õud 
There is now a proposal to build on the Crescent site but 
this is also reguired by the London Passenger Trans nt 
Board for a new escalator the position is being exami ar 
see if both can be accommodated. VON 


g JOHN Carte 


The Annual Report 


In moving the reception and adoption of the 
Report, the CHAIRMAN paid tribute to its preparation iy ae 
Callf. He said, “there had been times in the past when Toc H 
seemed uncertain of its rõle, but the Report clearly indicated 
the Movement’s general attitude and that we were again on 
the march”. He was followed by the ADMINISTRATOR, who 
said: 

I make no apology for using a military metaphor. When I talk 


about strategy my thoughts are no more militaristic than Paul's wh 
he talked of “the whole armour of God”. 69 


I feel very strongly that it is more in the realm of strategy than 
tactics that we are at present deficient. Without a sense of strategy 
we are bound to be forced into that position of jumping from one 
activity to another and landing ourselves in a position of living from 
day to day, and “taking what comes”. 

He expressed the Movement’s gratitude to ‘Tosher’ Elliot, 
Geoff Martin, Sir Giles Sguire and others who have travelled 
overseas as ambassadors of Toc H and spoke of Aggrey 
Willis, “making grand progress in Uganda in an unprecedented 
situation” and of Bob Preston's fine work in Malaya. 

Directing attention to the work with Schools, he spoke of 
their changed attitude towards Toc H and said that head- 
masters were now coming more than half-way to meet us. 
Branches were urged, wherever possible, to get alongside their 
local schools and by thoughtful planning to supplement the 
work already being done. 

Concerning Finance, he said it was not good strategy to 
raise money simply to keep our Society going. The only justi- 
fication for being keen on the finances of the Movement was 
that through the sacrifices of members and friends we shall 
do as much as possible to obtain funds in order to have a 
crack at the world. He continued: 

There are two tendencies today that we need to watch, in which 
there seems to be an element of danger; they are the kind of things 
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i ieve Toc H should stand over and against, The first of 
eee ian in tabloid form; possessing cut and dried opinions 
with no room for other points of view. There are People who not - 
only like their religion in that form but would also like to see Toc H 
taking up the same position, and standing for definite things without 
argument. NE 

There is also a tendency for some forms of Christianity to become 
infected with the modern craving for bigness. The belief seems to be, 
that the more people there are gathered together in one place to 
hear a statement, the more true the statement becomes. Whether 
that be true or false need not concern us now. All] wish to say is that 
it is not along those lines that Toc H can make its contribution to the 
total insight of the world Christian family. Our job is not to gather 
in large lumps to hear things said, but to meet in small groups to 
work things out in the presence of all our differences and difficulties. 


A Section of the Council in Session 


ALEC CHURCHER (Schools Sec.) said that Schools work 
must not be looked upon solely as a source of recruitment for 
Toc H. Resulting from a change of pattern in schools there is 
a hunger for something that is not at present there and we 
should act as a frontier movement, helping boys who are 
growing up to commit themselves to Christ’s work on earth. 
Continuing the discussion, the REv. S. G. PICKLES (East 
Yorks.) said that we were not having a crack at the world but 
were having a hand-to-mouth existence to keep going. We 
were losing our vision and were satisfied with small groups 
of men when these could be made into larger ones. 
The Report was then accepted. 
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The Accounts 


In moving the acceptance of the Acco 

(Hon. Treasurer) said he was thankful that heise oe 
year in succession, the Income & Expenditure force 
showed a balance on the right side. Twenty per cent of the 
money had been raised from the B.B.C. Appeal and Jack f 
Cole’s Development Appeal work. Builders’ subscriptions were 
up by £700 and thanks were due to Ken Rogers for his work 
in the Bursar’s department. The previous year’s deficit on 
Services work had been more than halved, largely due to the 
reorganization of Clubs in Germany by Angus Johnston 


Thanks to Area and Branch Treasurers, the income 
received from Branches was up by £1,000. although the 
number of Deeds of Covenant was mounting very slowly and 
were not yet averaging one per Branch. Continuing, he said: 

It would be a help if we could get a picture of the m i 
collected and spent by Toc H Branches. Every Branch aie meis 
for other charities and societies and its own good works. We should 
like to know the total income and how it is spent, in order to tell 
people outside what we do. 

Two years ago a Resolution was passed to try to obtain 30s. per 
member. The figure reached was 24s. and I wonder why we do 
not get more. T believe it is because members of Toc H do not face 
up to the financial obligations of membership. Members still think 
that 2s. or 2s. 6d. a month is enough. We talk about the ‘Family 
Purse’, but is it? If it was, should we be so mean about it? People 
will spend money on things for themselves; we must think of Toc H 
as being part of ourselves. Do we believe we receive something when 
we become a member of Toc H? Toc H has been good for me and 
through me, I believe, for other people. I think the world needs 
Toc H but it cannot be spread without whole-time staff and if 
we dodge the issue we shall never get it. 

The next few years will be the formative ones of this Movement 
and we have got to pass its spirit on. We shall only do this if we 
get the money and that depends on whether or not we look upon 
money as a responsibility that comes to us as a gift from God. 


After seconding by Lt.-Col W. R. ELLOT (Central Exec.) 
a general discussion followed. F. N. MEADows (S.E. London) 
thought Branch contributions were deplorably small and W. 
WILLIAMS (Wales) said that in asking for details of Branch 
income and expenditure it should be made clear that this is 
not wanted for purposes of comparison. JACK HARRISON (Chief 
Accountant) replied that there was no wish to use the figures 
in this manner, but to enable us to tell people what is being 
accomplished by the Branches. 

P. M. Gorton (East Anglia) called for an assurance that 
the money raised by the Development Appeal would be used 
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for its original purpose and, in reply, JACK HARRISON said 
that Jackson Cole started the Appeal to get us out of our 
present financial difficulties. He called it the “Development 
Appeal” because of his concern that Toc H should grow, both 
in this country and overseas, but he was aware that, for the 
first few years, the money would be used for consolidation, 

In response to a guestion concerning the United States 
Fund, the CHIEF ACCOUNTANT said that before the war a good 
friend had given $10.000 for the development of Toc H in the 
United States. A staff man had then been sent for six months 
and there would be other ways. possibly through the Winant 
Volunteers, in which the balance of the fund might be used. 

D. F. FisHER (East Anglia) asked for ways of bringing 
home to members the necessity for giving 30s. per head and 
suggested its inclusion on the membership card. W. T. Jones 
(Wales) wanted a form of Branch balance sheet that could be 
readily understood by members and Jack HARRISON 
undertook to try to provide a simpler form. 

F. C. CAMPBELL (Development Appeal) said “ Branch 
members must be convinced that, beyond the work done by 
the Branch, there is also the work of the staff, often 
unheralded, which is another essential part”. E. J. MORGAN 
(Wales) thought Councillors could make greater efforts to 

j explain the need for additional staff. T. BRADFORD (N. 
o Ireland) said general use of the envelope system would 
£ materially increase contributions and the FOUNDER PADRE 
4 joined in the discussion saying: “There are definite signs of 
hope. The Annual Report states that Branches not pulling 
| their weight with contributions are fewer in number. Herbert 
Shiner once said ‘An honest man pays for what he gets; a 
Christian man pays that others may get.’ If this were put to 
the Branches paying under £5, or between £5 and £10, I can- 
not believe that any decent fellows, such as they are, would 
not mend their ways.” 

T. ROMANIS (Marches) said that a further shilling per 
member per year would provide another staff man, and J. S. 
MILL (Wales) urged that this year’s average contribution of 
24s. per head should be brought up to 30s. by next year. 
The Rev. S. G. Pickles (East Yorks.) thought members 
needed educating in the need for staff and the work they do 
and T. H. BRAMLEY (East Mids.) spoke of Branches keeping 
a whole year’s funds in reserve. J. W. Busy (Notts. & Derby) 
said “If we could double our membership, it would not mean 
extra work for staff but would double the income.” The Rev. 
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N. F. W. MCPHERSON (Yorks. A.P.) s 
not his own, that the Council is com 
expenditure ge which is accepted 
Central Finance Committee, who do not i 

average man lives and the difficulty of täis Ronee br 
ning the Movement. The final comment came from Ja K 
HARRISON, who said, “New Branches, when told about 
finance, respond very well indeed —and quarterly!” : 


poke of a viewpoint, 
mitted annually to an 
without question by the 


Calkin 

Later the FOUNDER PADRE intervened to say that 
every man who signs a membership form signs on for provid- 
ing staff, as this forms part of the Main Resolution. Branches 
are in ignorance of the financial position owing to the short- 
age of staff men. We should get across to the membership that 
they are not being ‘worked upon’ but are our fellow workers. 
He wanted the Administrator freed to raise the standard of 
rebellion against sin and to be completely relieved of the 
vulgar problems of people paying their bills. 

Speaking of the WINANT VOLUNTEERS, he said the finest 
proportion still continued their membership after returning to 
the United States and that sixteen of them, thanks to their 
contact with Toc H, are now ordained or under training for 
ordination. 
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then explained the working of the Wakefield Trust, 
ae for aevelopments on Tower Hill, and said that the 
moving of Headquarters there might well be the commence. 
ment of a new young brotherhood with business men on 
‘The Hill’. E 
Appointments 
In asking the Council to confirm the appointment of John 
Calif as Administrator for the further term of two years, 
Joun Goss (Central Exec.) said: “On the evidence of the 
Annual Report 1 think that you will agree that John is not 
only feeling his way, but sees it clearly, and it is a privilege 
to have such an Administrator at the helm.” The proposal was 
seconded by A. G. BELLINGHAM (Central Exec.) and carried 
acclamation. A 
ae ADMINISTRATIVE PADRE, supported by Sir GILES 
SQUIRE, asked for and received confirmation of fifteen 
appointments of ASSOCIATION PADRES made by the Central 
Executive: those of the Rev. S. V. Evans (S. London A.P.) 
and the Rev. A. G. KNIGHT (Southern A.P.) for the term of 
their staff appointment and of the Rt. Rev. D. Ivor EVANS 
(Buenos Aires), the Ven. T. WARD HALL (Buenos Aires), the 
Rev. W. A. FRANKLIN (Lomas de Zamora), the Rev. Canon 
E. J. DAVIDSON (Sydney), the Rev. ALEC FRASER (Melbourne), 
the Very Rev. Dr. T. T. REED (Adelaide), the Rev. Canon 
> R. G. GiBBon (Salisbury, S.R.), the Rev. Canon G. H. PucH 
(Bulawayo), the Rev. JOHN OLIVER (Johannesburg), the Rev. 
R. P. Y. Rouse (Johannesburg), the Rev. Dr. J. B. WEBB 
| (Johannesburg), the Rev. R. J. G. ELLIS (East London, C.P.), 
| and the Rt. Rev. L. W. Brown (Kampala), until the end of 
| 1957. 
| Special Resolution 
A report was received that the Council’s submission to the 
Privy Council for an addition to the Royal Charter had been 
put through without alteration by them, and a sub-committee 
has since been formed to deal with investments. 


The New Central Executive 

At the Council meeting in 1954, it had been agreed “that, 
in order to secure as wide a choice as possible of candidates 
for the Central Executive, nominations for the 1955 elections 
be invited from those available for Saturday meetings, and 
that the 1955-56 Executive meet on Saturdays for a trial period 
of one year”. This decision had not resulted in as wide a 
selection of candidates as some Councillors had hoped. On 
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the London and Home Counties List (those candidates who 


‘ve in or within thirty miles of Londo 

ile living outside that radius, Donnally work ier de sa 
there were ten candidates nominated by Councillors for wh 
yacancies. On the List of the Rest of the United King hl 
however, there were eighteen nominations for nine vaal 


The outgoing Central Executive had nomi 

candidate (out of the four allowed) with Rap elo ge 24 
overseas making it unlikely that he would be known to al 
Councillors. He was duly appointed by show of hands For 
the remaining seventeen places, a ballot was held and, after 
a tie tor the ninth place on the Rest of the United Kingdom 
List had been decided by drawing lots, those named below 
were declared duly elected. 


The following members of the Central Executive for 1954 
-55 had not offered themselves for re-election: Lt.-Col. W. R 
Elliot, R. S. Symons (London and H.C.); M. Dinwiddie, R. D. 
Gillespie-Smith, J. Goss, C. Schofield and the Rev. S. A. 
Williams (Rest of the U.K.). Ten other members of the out- 
going Central Executive were re-elected, while eight, including 
the member appointed by show of hands, were newly elected. 
Apart from the ex-officio members, the average age is forty- 
three, compared with forty-seven in the previous year. The 
following are the members of the Central Executive for 
1955-56. 

APPOINTED MEMBER: 
Sir MILES CLIFFORD (Governor of Falkland Islands, 1946-54). 
LONDON AND HOME COUNTIES: 

H. FREDERICK ALLDIS (Horsley Branch, Chairman of Surrey Area 
Exec.), Dr. D. E. BARTON (Bromley, Kent, Branch; Chairman of South- 
Eastern London Area Exec.), Colonel Jonn A. DAVIES (Stevenage 
Branch, Chairman of Beds. and Herts. Area Exec.), HARRY GBLL 
(Southend Village Branch, South-Eastern London Area Exec.), 
MicuaeL G. W. A. Harris (Hon. Warden, Mark VII; Northern 
London Area Exec.), DONALD E. LOCKHART (Berkhamsted Branch, 
Beds. and Herts. Area Exec.), HUBERT A. SECRETAN (Hon. Admini- 
strator, 1935-40; Vice-President), Sir Gites SQURE (Member of Over- 
seas Advisory Panel). 

REST OF THE UNITED KINGDOM: 

The Rev. Jonn V. Bean (Hon. District Padre, Portsmouth; Southern 
Area Exec), A. GORDON BELLINGHAM (Saltash Branch, Plymouth 
District. Chairman, South-Western Area Exec.), JoHN W. GREEN 
(Sherwood Branch, Chairman of Notts and Derby Area Exec.), 
FRANK GROUT (Treasurer, West Yorkshire Area Exec.), STANLEY F. 
Howarp (Harborne Branch Chairman, West Midlands Area Exec.), 
Dew! G. LLOYD (Sandwell Branch, West Midlands Area Exec.), 
Francis J. Partus (Edgbaston Branch, Chairman of West Midlands 
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c.), A. W. M. (‘Jock’) STANDIDGE (Eastbourne Branch, South 
wee SAT Chairman, Sussex Area Exec.), WILLIAM WILLIAMS 
(Rhyl Central Branch, Clwyd-Conwy Divisional Exec.). 


Ex-Orricio MEMBERS: 


STANLEY V. BERWICK (Sevenoaks Branch, Hon. Treasurer), Jouyn 
Caur (Administrator), The Rev. P. B. CLAYTON (Founder Padre), The 
Rev. HERBERT LEGGATE (Administrative Padre). 


Old People 


In the absence of C. J. NORMAN (E. London), the ADMIni- 
STRATOR told of the pilot scheme at Ilford, and said that the 
leaflet “Age and You” had been well received both within 
and outside the Movement. The scheme had not yet reached 
finality but a committee had been set up under the ægis of 
Toc H, with £930 in the bank. There had been a number of 
letters from old people asking for employment and details of 
the scheme, and there were considerable expressions of interest 
and agreement in principle from local firms. aR 

Regarding premises, the Hford Borough Council in conjunc- 
tion with the Ilford Council of Social Service were to put up 
a building which it is hoped would be available as an old 

people's workshop at a nominal rental, to enable thirty to 
tifty at a time to work there, and possibly three or four shifts 
per day. The idea had also caught on at Walthamstow, 
Brentwood and Chatham, and interest had been stimulated 
throughout the country. 
> H. J. Moreton (West Mids.) told of employing people aged 
from sixty-five to seventy-nine in his brush factory and J. S. 
Tyzack (West Mids.) spoke of a meeting called by the 
Medical Officer of Health at Stratford-on-Avon. The Corpora- 
tion put up £250 and set up sub-committees, the one concerned 
with the employment of old people including two Toc H 
| members. A. C. RIDGE (Southern) mentioned the Crittall 
| Manufacturing Company’s published report on the employ- 
ment of old people, and ALEC CHURCHER (Schools and Service) 
said the need was for old people to feel that they were still 
part of the community, and had something to give to it. Some 
opposition to the scheme came from old people's organisa- 
tions, who thought raising the scale of Old Age Pensions was 
the answer. 

S. E. TANNER (Western) said there was a reluctance for old 
people to take jobs, as when they have an income of over £2 
it is taxable. There were therefore more jobs than applicants, 
and a scheme in Gloucester is at the moment at a standstill. 
W. H. F. PERKINS (Western) told how Keynsham Branch had 
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formed a social service committee in co 
Table and Rotary. A survey showed 
eight a iiv oor the age of s 
scheme could apply. e Rev. S. F., JOLLirrg 

A.P.) had attended a conference at Harrogate PATR end 
for old people’s welfare work. The King George VI Foun 
io oe vaja IN aa in September for retired 
peadmasters and other suitable people who 

give their time to train others. would afterwards 


njunction with Round 
them that there were 
ixty-five to whom the 


Forward Committee Report 


Giving an account of developments since the R 
published, the ADMINISTRATOR spoke of its wide vidinaid 
and said that it had created a tremendous amount of fermen- 
tation at all levels, especially in the Branches. On the three 
particular concerns, Industrial, Race and Family relations 
the amount of stimulus has been in that order. Family 
relationships is the one we have shied away from, because it 
is a difficult matter, calling for experts. The important thing is 
to keep the Report alive, and Professor Bowen's talk on 
“Toc H and Three R’s” may be regarded as a follow-up. The 
Committee's suggestion for three committees had been turned 
down and, in the absence of any great desire for them. we 
should do all we could to focus members’ minds on the three 
main concerns, aided by articles and reports in the JOURNAL. 

R. S. SYMONS (Central Exec.) said the Report was put out 
very definitely as not being a declaration of official policy, 
although it did make certain proposals. It was necesssary for 
the Movement to make up its mind if it accepts the Report’s 
central theme, and while there is no suggestion that Toc H 
should take any political action it should become generally 
known that Toc H was ‘concerned’ with the “Three R’s’. If 
this is accepted, then the search for a Christian solution to the 
problems would not be fruitful without enlisting the help of 
experts. There is a need for the provision of facts. Distinction 
must be drawn between the idea of study at various levels and 
the setting up of three committees, which was rejected by the 
Council last year. 

J. S. Tyzack (West Mids.) asked for reconsideration of the 
decision not to appoint three committees and was supported 
by P. N. DANMERS (South Western). J. W. Busu (Notts. & 
Derby) wanted the Central Executive to start a Branch deal- 
ing with a particular problem. HARRY GELL (Cent. Exec. 
Cand.) told of five Areas all wanting central committees to be 
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Members returning to the Council Meeting alter a break for tea 


set up. Dr D. E. BARTON (Central Exec.) thought the problems 
raised needed guidance from experts. JAIN FRASER (Lakeland 
A.S.) said local experts were needed to give advice and guid- 
ance on local problems. Members should know the experts 
and work alongside them. Jonn Goss (Central Exec.) hoped 
we should not concentrate on the three issues at the expense 
of other problems. 

At this point the Council adjourned until the following 
morning. 

J. H. GREEN (West Mids.) said that only eighteen out of 
sixty Branches in his Area had sent in their comments on the 
Forward Report and these mainly cancelled each other out. 
T. A. Hanson (Lincs.) asked if the problems arising from 
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family relations were not beyond the scope of Toc H, and 
A. HINE (Oxford & T.V.) thought if the Main Resolution éj 
followed the committees were unnecessary. A. ROBERTSON 
(Scotland ') said Bs are ne Six easy lessons. The answer to 

the problem can only arise from our own experi 

out at the point of contact”, PO name j 


W. T. JONES (Wales) endorsed the “Rediscover ” 

series of articles in last year’s JOURNAL as a fellows is ie ' 
Forward Report, while A. W. M. STANDIDGE (Central Exec.) | 
spoke of the need for training and not letting drop the need | 
for expert advice, preferably at local level. J. LYNDSAY ORR 
(Scotland) said the problems that confront our day and 
generation should be worked out in the Units and not by 
expert committees. 


P. N. DANMERS (South Western) asked for reliable informa- 
tion at top level added to local colour, with the Branch left 
to decide what should be done. O. M. WILKINSON (Oxford & 
T.V. 4.5.) supported the last speaker. G. E. Woop (South 
Western) said we were failing to educate ourselves and J. S. 
Tyzack (West Mids.) speaking of racial relations, said advice 
was needed on what to avoid doing. V. ALLEN (West Mids.) iti 
said the Forward Report had caused members to think and 
it is the Branch’s impact on their community that ultimately 
matters. i 


“There seems a disinclination for central committees”, said 
the ADMINISTRATOR, “but a need for news of other people’s 
and other Branches’ experience. The Forward Report is a 
current document of the Central Executive and if a Branch 
finds itself stuck with a problem they can always get help”. 
The Rev. H. LEGGATE (Administrative Padre) said there 
should be thinking at all levels, including the Centra! Execu- 
tive, and hoped there would be communication both ways. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
In winding-up the discussion, the CHAIRMAN saw it as a 
live issue and thought there might well be a need for seeking | 
particular advice on some points which cannot be obtained | 
locally. If the Central Executive thought they wanted a com- i 
mittee on any particular subject they would set it up. | 
| 
| 
| 


COUNCIL IN CONFERENCE 


The week-end’s programme was a full one for, apart from 
the three sessions taken up with the Annual Counci! meeting, 
there were three other sessions, two on Saturday and one on 
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Sunday afternoon, which provided opportunities for discuss- 
ing and pooling experiences over a wide range of subjects, 


Coloured People 


first of these sessions, under the Chairmanship of 
MGW. A. Harris (Central Exec.) was opened by the Rev. 
H. LEGGATE (Administrative Padre) who said: 


is one aspect of racial tensions but it is one that affects us 
tast aiedte. We are affected more by what we see than by other 
differentials between people. Our belief as Christians is that the world 
is one family, Our common humanity matters more than the 
differences amongst us. We believe this theoretically but it is difficult 
to act as though it is true. TEP l 

ears we whites have been the dominant people of the 

sien but this phase is properly on the way out. Problems of colour 
are a recent development over the past three hundred years, They are 
largely due to the spread of Western culture over the world. and 
behind them are economic causes. We have spread over the world 
taking our culture with us for many reasons—spreading the Good 
News, a spirit of adventure, lust of gain, We have brought a new i 
order and a new law, a new way of living together which has upset 
the ways to which the people had been accustomed. 


The domination which belongs to white people will pass or be 
shared more equally. The problem of want will have to be tackled. 
We may have to suffer as other peoples have suffered, if civilisation 
is to continue. If we are wise we should be facing the situation as it 

> is. There is no scientific foundation for the belief that we as Westerners 
have more ability or more capacity than people of other races. We 
may have skills due to training and capacities due to our good 
fortune but there is no biological background to the belief that white 
people are superior in capacity or intelligence to coloured people. 
It is not true that we are a superior people. We have had superior 
opportunities to other races. There are white people who dislike the 
smell of coloured people and they dislike our smell. Both these 
smells are due to climate and food. 


There is no basis for believing that intermarriage is a bad thing, 
but we are not sufficiently advanced for the condition in which 
children can grow up wholesomely. The two cultures make it difficult 
for the resulting families and intermarriage is perhaps unwise 
because conditions are against the necessary adjustments. We as a 
nation have gained terrifically from the mixture of nationalities. We 
ought to acknowledge our inherent prejudices. We ought to recognise 
that this is a problem which we have got to face if we are to live 
wholesomely. It is easy for us to judge people in other countries 
who are facing problems which are not our problems. The problem 
is not one of colour but of security and economics. 


Recent surveys make it clear that 95 per cent of our population 
has never met or spoken to a coloured person. In this country we 
have over ten thousand coloured people—-most of them are students 
and quite a lot is done for them. Coloured people are usually segre- 
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ated into communities which is a bad thing—they should be absorbed 

Fio our life. This is not necessarily our fault, as people in a state 
nf fear huddle together. Those who have no contact with coloured 
cople still have a duty to scek to know what the world situation is. 
We have a responsibility to the other members of the family. 

If we are in touch with coloured people it is our business to know 
their situation in our community and to bring them into normal 
healthy relationship with white people. The facts must be dealt with 
on the level of international relationships, remembering that their 
difficulties are the greatest difficulties, not ours. 

Since the Christian gospel is propagated by the whites it is 
difficult for other races to accept it. They say, ‘can these people 
who do not care about us have anything worthwhile?’ In these cases 
we should be ashamed of our past, we should discharge our debt to 
coloured people and to other races. We need their contribution—we 
are not superior. Anything we do should be in reparation but, because 
we are the possessors, it is deadly difficult to act Christianly. It is 
easy to be Christian to those we think of as our inferiors but not so 
easy with those people who are our equals. We must recognise that 
it is not easy to think fairly. $ 

In the discussion that followed, Sir GILES SOUIRE outlined 
the situation abroad, especially in Africa, and said one of the 
problems was how to get the African into Toc H without 
feelings of superiority or inferiority. H. J. Moreton (West 
Mids.) said no problem exists in Birmingham where coloured 
people are working alongside whites; the difficulties arise in 
finding common interests outside working hours. 

J. W. GREEN (Notts. & Derby) said the problem in Notting- 
ham was twofold; (i) finding accommodation and (ii) the 
worth of their skill, which is sometimes inadequate. 

D. WILLIAMSON (Notts. & Derby) thought the education of 
the younger generation would provide a solution and H. GELL 
(Cent. Exec. Cand.) declared that colour prejudice is not in- 
herent, but that children acquire it from adults. This’ was 
endorsed by J. MorLAND (Lakeland), and W. F. BROOKER 
(Western A.S.) spoke of the effort being made by Chippenham 
members to get alongside Jamaican workers. 


The Two Minutes’ Silence 


A. B. HUSBAND (Northern) asked the Council to consider 
a suggestion from the Northern Area that Toc H should press 
for the restoration of the Two Minutes’ Silence, serving as a 
gesture for Peace, to 11 a.m. on November 11 each year, 
beginning in 1956. He was supported by T. C. A. HILL 
(Northern) and after J. W. GREEN (Notts. & Derby) and J. 
Lynpsay Orr (Scotland) had spoken in opposition, a show of 
hands clearly demonstrated that the Council were not 
prepared to endorse the suggestion. 
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Sketched by ‘Doc’ Barton 
Industry 

With Jonn Goss now installed in the Chair, the ADMINI- 
STRATOR opened by saying: “The general impression in Toc H 
is that our greatest contribution to industrial relations will 
not be made inside the factory or on the shop floor, but by 
getting men of all levels into the simple creative family which 
> we call the Toc H Branch. Up in the North they are hoping 
it will be possible for a staff man to be liberated for a special 
kind of activity along these lines—to be called an Industrial 
Pilot —who can preach the gospel of mixture, bringing unlike 
men into the Family. An interesting appointment has been 
made in the East London Area of TOM CAMERON as a part- 
time Industrial Pilot. He is hoping to found units where the 
community is in state of transition. The appointment is part 
of a scheme being financed by an industrial trust for work 
among their employees, and people outside are appreciating 

that we have a special contribution to make.” 
Iain FRASER (Lakeland A.S.) thought we ought to recognise 
the importance of the contribution that Toc H can make to 

this particular problem, and continuing, said: 


_ It may well be that the contribution we make would be of primary 
significance not only for industry but might contribute a method of 
living together in an industrial society. I am quite convinced that there 
are no techniques by which industry and human beings are going to 
solve the problems by which they are faced. There is a profound 
distrust between man and man, leaders and led, not only between 
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employers and employees. We need a new sense of trust between men 
who often differ violently. 


We must have the means. Largely since the war development of 
Toc H tended to be outside industrial centres. We must be prepared 
to turn OUT attention to the great industrial cities themselves and 
concentrate ON the maximum points of friction. We must build new 
units where men can come to begin to learn and who represent the 
difficulties and the problems of men in that place. An exercise in 
intelligence would not do any harm. We will be creating an oppor- 
tunity for men to trust one another again and give them a new 
conception of manhood. 

Miss M. TuRNER (Women's Assoc.) mentioned that the 
William Temple College, Rugby, are holding a Conference on 
industrial problems and would warmly welcome Toc H men. 
The Rev. N. F. W. MCPHERSON (Yorks A.P.) emphasised Iain 
Fraser’s suggestion for creating Toc H Branches in special 
places and C. V. YounG (Northern A.S.) advocated the use 
of short plays to bring the problems home to men’s minds. 
v. ALLEN (West Mids.) told of two strike pickets invited to 
a Branch to state their case who had put a new aspect on their 
actions. 

The Young National Serviceman 

The opportunity presented to the Movement, while the 
youth of the nation were passing through the bottle-neck of 
National Service, was stressed by Lt.-Col. W. R. ELLIOT. 
Experienced observers, he said, had noticed a trend towards 
a more serious outlook on the part of young men today and, 
following on a visit from Tubby, the Officer Cadets at 
Sandhurst had enthusiastically welcomed a talk on the aims 
and objects of Toc H. 

Branches could help by getting in touch with local lads on 
National Service, and by forming friendships with Servicemen 
stationed in their neighbourhood. The goodwill and under- 
standing of Service Padres was an important asset, and it 
might also be possible to set up several Talbot Houses at 
strategic centres. 

The viewpoint of the National Serviceman was then 
expressed by P. M. Gorton (East Anglia) who felt a real 
contribution could be made by Branches near Camps and 
Stations. R. A. WALTON (Southern) said Bovington Branch 
had never been notified of any lad posted to the Camp, and 
also urged Branch Secretaries to maintain contact with 
ex-National Servicemen. 

The Rev. N. F. W. McPuerson (Yorks A.P.) spoke of the 
shortage of regular Army Chaplains, and in places where 
local clergy run ‘Padre’s Hours’ he felt they would be able to 
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introduce National Servicemen to Toc H. T. ROMANIS 
(Marches H.D.C.) told of good contacts made by local 
members and A. W. H. Davis (Beds. & Herts.) said that after 
two years experience of running a Sunday Club for young air- 
men it had been found better to invite the boys into members’ 
homes. The Chairman, Jonn Goss, in summing up, said 
advice should be taken from the young National Serviceman 
and it was not for us to do what we thought would be ‘doing 
i d’. 
SAR ES Film and Brace A 
aturday evening, under DONALD LOCKHART'S chairman- 
äi ja Conference first saw “High Tide at Chatsworth”, 
a striking amateur film made in most difficult weather condi- 
tions, of the Féte held under Toc H auspices last Whitsun. 
Next followed S. V. BERWICK (Hon. Treasurer) with some 
figures for the first six months of the present financial year, 
He said the amount of money already spent was £27,840 and 
the receipts totalled £24,774, so there was an excess expenditure 
of £3,066, compared with £2,591 for the same period last year, 
while Branch contributions were down by £380. The member- 
ship had done very well last year, and he had always felt that 
we could pay our own way but, at the moment, it was essential 
to have a source of income beyond that contributed by the 


j Movement. 

p) At this point he asked JACK HARRISON to present the H.I.C. 
Cup (Highest Individual Contribution) to Broadway Branch 
who had provided the largest single contribution last year 
(£235) and an additional cup to Hartley Wintney Branch, the 
runners-up. Jack said the “I.C.” stood for “Internal Com- 
bustion” which Toc H needed if it was going to get anywhere, 

STAN BERWICK then spoke of Jackson Cole’s Appeal work 
and instanced his latest plan for raising funds by means of 
stamps showing British beauty spots. These were now avail- 
able at Is. per sheet and it was hoped that members would 
find the scheme attractive. 

Speaking of the work of Revenue Committees, he cited the 
Painting Exhibition, which two years ago produced £1,500. 
He saw no reason why there should not be other Revenue 
Committees formed in various parts of the country. They 
would not interfere with the good work already being done by 
Branches, “but it is our bounden duty to provide an oppor- 
tunity for people who cannot help Toc H in any other way 
to assist financially”. He hoped the idea would be looked at 
fairly and welcomed by Branches. 
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K. A. ROGERS (Bursar) added “To help in the work A 
local Revenue Committees we are hoping to produce a w-rje4 
of pamphlets stating the case for Toc H at home and overveds, 
which could be extremely helpful, if placed in the hands A 
someone who might form a little committee to help us raie 
funds during the year.” 


; £ bi 
Jack Harrison and Stan Berwick 


The Vigil 

On Sunday afternoon, with HUBERT SECRETAN in the Chair, 
the opening speaker was REX CALKIN (General Secretary) ho 
said: 

The Vigil was born of the conviction that we could not go forwzrd 
without a reminder of the source of the strength we needed. The 
question we asked was whether any Branch had the right to piza 
without prayer? Every member would know that he was not alone in 
this—in praying for the forward movement. We all knew that we 
needed more than something to bite on, but something to pray aboa 

It is to my mind obvious that there is one occasion when we are 
united in looking outward and that is the World Chain of Light. i: 
was agreed that there should be a simultaneous offering so that po 
matter in what part of the world, everybody would be united in 
prayer at the same time—or at least those who wished to take part 
in the Vigil. Approximately three hundred Vigils for the whole 
twenty-four hours were held, not including Branches who stood to their 
Lamps in the ordinary way at nine p.m. 

An amazing series of letters, verbal news and impressions were 
received, There are three points to be looked at. (1) The approach; the 
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in which men looked at this before deciding whether to partici- | 
rate, (2) the corporate effect and (3) the effect on the individual, 
The views of one-half of the Branches who had no hand in the Vigil 
must not be overlooked. An isolated criticism said it was not the 
kind of thing Toc H should undertake and carry out regularly, 

The Central Executive with the advice of the Central Guard of the 
Lamp have decided to observe the World Chain of Light from 
Saturday, December 10, 9 p.m. G.M.T., to 9 p.m. on Sunday 1} 
with a twenty-four hour Vigil for any Branch wishing to take part, 
There were no present plans to repeat the Vigil in 1956. i \ 

No doubt some men are helped by the experience of taking part, if 
only for one hour; thereby they help others and therefore help Gad 
to do His work and His will. One question remains—does this 
mean that corporately Toc H is going to do its job in the world any 
more sincerely or effectively or deeply? 


In the discussion which 
followed, F. N. MEADows 
(S.E. London) said that a 
good many Branches 
taking part in the Vigil | 
had shared one centre | 
and A. Hine (Oxford & | 
T.V.) paid a tribute to | 
“whoever produced the 
valuable data foruse dur- 
ingthe Vigil” (Chairman: 

“That was R.R.C.”). 

G .W. Heyrwoop (North 

< Western) thought it 
ye As) would be unwise to 

The Founder Padre ut the repeat the Vigil annually 
Central Council Mecting as the organised churches 
were the real centres of prayer. J. SYMONS (South Western) 
asked what effect it had on non-churchgoers, and C. SCHOFIELD 
(Central Exec.) told of an agnostic asking for the Vigil to be 
repeated. 

Warm endorsement came from T. ROMANIS (Marches 
H.D.C.) and J. W. Busu (Notts. & Derby) thought it a good 
plan for Branches to share together in the Vigil. P. M. GORTON 
(East Anglia) saw a danger in the Vigil detracting from the 
World Chain of Light and the Rev. H. F. SAWBRIDGE (Western 
A.P.) replied that some Branches who are unable to maintain 
the Vigil do abserve the World Chain. 


E. J. MORGAN (Wales) sought the women’s viewpoint, and 
Miss A. B. S. MACFIE (Founder Pilot W.A.) said “The women 
were keen and willing to join in, and there had been happy 
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co-operation in many places, which would again be forth 

coming. PNA à | 
In closing the discussion, the Chairman sai s | 
ear we would decide whether or n aid that after this 


4 Ot the Vigi 
annual undertaking. igil should be an | 


Care of Members 


ing to another 
was opened by | 
ng reasons: (1) 

his wife on her 


; ervice. (4 
Branch may meet on a night when he has other pr hale 


a gap in informing the 
Branch Secretary of the 
pew arrival. 


W. H. Fox (West 
Mids.) thought sufficient 
use was not made of 
sponsors, who should 
continue to take an inter- tea-time discussion 
est in a member after his initiation, and F. MUMEORD (S. 
London) said the new Branch should help the man to move in 
and ‘pester’ him till he joins them. B. C. Oanes (S.E. London) 
advised contacting the new man in advance and offering him 
advice on schools, shops, and, where possible, help with his 
garden. 


G. E. Woop (South Western) put in a plea for the man 
who had left Toc H, and H. H. Smirn (East Anglia) urged 
members not to lose valuable time in contacting newcomers 
to their district. D. F. FISHER (East Anglia) spoke of a reluc- 
tance on the part of some members to come back into Toc H 
once they had made a break. F. N. Meapows (S.E. London) 
said that help should not stop at members themselves, but be 
extended to their families, and the Rev. S. F. JOLLIFFE 
(Manchester A.P.) suggested passing on, not only the 
member's name, but details of his family so that the wife of 
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a local member, or a member of the Women's Association, 
could make personal contact right away. W. H. F. Perkins 
(Western) told how Keynsham Branch have arranged with 
the local Council that newcomers to the local estate are met 
by a Toc H member on their arrival. 


Summing Up | | 


Before bringing the Conference to a close, the Chairman, | 
HUBERT SECRETAN. in the course of his final remarks, said: 


struck me about this Council over and over again is the 
Mhm ne of the individual Councillor. John Callf has 
stressed the nced for communication, and it is useless for a Council 
to meet and then go away saying ‘this has been very nice’. The 
important thing is the sense of communication. Again and again, jt 
has come out that the biting edge of Toc H is the individual Branch. 
There has also been a greater awareness of Toc H as a world-wide 
Family, and I think the Vigil has helped here. 
The discussion on coloured people has made us all aware that the 


issues are exceedingly complex. They are bound up with the impact 
of ihe Western civilization Os Asia and Africa, which affects the life 
of every one of us. > ar ae 
We discussed industrial problems and it came out clearly that they 
are not purely industrial, in the strict sense of the word, but come of 
mistrust between man and man, employer and employee. There may 
be Branches ta which it does not apply, but we ought to have more 
A Branches in the cities where these problems can be worked out. 


We discussed the National Serviceman: There is no Branch in the 
country where that problem of personal contact with National Service- 
men does not arise. Our cutting edge should be operating all the time. 


We had an interesting discussion on Finance. Here again, it is a 
question of communication. We are not merely maintaining the Society 
as such but enabling that Society to do its job. 


I hope the Central Councillors will take these points back to their 
Branches. 

Finally, the ADMINISTRATOR said that Hubert Secretan had 
signified his intention of not standing as Chairman next year. 
“What he has done in the last two years has added consider- 
ably to a long series of indebtedness and we would like to 
say ‘thank you’ for a very good and very profitable experi- 
ence we have had under him in the last two years.” (Prolonged 
applause.) 


The Conference then closed with home-going Prayers, led 
by the Rev. Jonn V. BEAN. 
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